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Earthquake Losses 
Will Not Be Large 


Estimates Indicate 


Combined Fire and ’Quake Damage 
May Not Exceed $4,000,000 
For Stock Companies 


MUCH PROPERTY UNINSURED 


Absence of Quakes for Several 
Years Led to Cancellation of 
Many Policies 





While newspaper reports estimate the 
property damage resulting from the 
earthquakes last Friday and Saturday in 
southern California at between $35,000,- 
000 and $75,000,000, stock fire insurance 
companies doing business in that State 
will probably not be called upon to pay 
more than $4,000,000 in earthquake and 
fire losses. This figure is purely a rough 
estimate based upon reports received in 
New York and Hartford early in the 
week and will be subject to revision, 
most likely downward, as more complete 
loss reports are available. One may be 
positive in stating that the insured losses 
will not constitute a drain upon the re- 
sources of the fire insurance business as 
a whole or upon the companies individ- 
ually. 

Why Losses Will Not Be Extensive 

Several factors contributed to the es- 
cape of fire insurance companies from 
severe claims arising out of the damage 
done in Long Beach, Cal.; Los Angeles, 
Compton, Huntington Park and other 
communities in the affected area. The 
majority of buildings are of good con- 
struction, even though some criticism was 
voiced this week by earthquake experts 
who said too many buildings suffered 
from cracked outer walls considering that 
the tremors were not relatively severe. 
Only a small number of bad fires oc- 
curred after the quakes and these were 
quickly brought under control. The to- 
tal amount of outstanding earthquake in- 
surance liability in the damaged sections 
was not large because of the absence of 
any bad quakes since the Santa Barbara 
disaster in 1925 and because of the com- 
paratively high cost of earthquake in- 
surance, 

It is believed that not over 10% of the 
damage was covered by earthquake in- 
surance. 

When the first news of the earthquake 
Was received in New York last Friday 
lears were entertained that a catastrophe 
of major proportions had descended upon 
the insurance business. But over the 
week-end and on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day reassuring reports came to the home 
offices of companies throughout the coun- 
RY: _Many preliminary estimates have 
Jeen issued by company executives stat- 
of that the total losses for their groups 
of companies will not run over $100,000 
Ps a maximum and in many cases the 
_ losses will be under $50,000. 

he Fireman’s Fund of San Francisco 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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Fire Insurance Company 
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Crisis or No Crisis 


Banks or no banks, crisis or no crisis, the day’s work 
must be done. With newborn confidence in the future, 
and in the early stabilization of the present, the people 
of the country are going about it. 


President Roosevelt and his staff and his non-official 
advisers have skilled ability, and they have the wisdom 
of experience, and, above all, they are displaying a non- 
partisan patriotism that commands the support of all 
our citizens. With this attitude of a united people,— 
having one purpose, one hope, one will,—it is certain 
that as salvation has come to the United States in all of 
its previous economic calamities, so surely shall we rise 
out of our present difficulties, and again shall be able to 
re-display to the world an example of a free and mighty 
people who are self-reliant, law-abiding, and indomitably 
courageous. 


Let us, then, leave to the President and his executive 
and legislative associates the task of rectifying the eco- 
nomic situation. To produce and protect is the life 
underwriter’s major work. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square 























Mutual Benefit Life 
Issues New Form Of 
Ordinary Contract 


Low First Premium Increasing 
Slightly For Ten Years; 
Then Level Rate 


NO TERM ELEMENT USED 





Investment Factor of Premium Low 
In Early Years; Dividends, 
Values Allowed 


\ new form of Ordinary life policy 
especially designed to meet the needs of 
the average insured under present con- 
ditions and giving the agent a most at- 
tractive sales feature has just been an- 
nounced by the Mutual Benefit of New- 
ark. The basis of the new policy is a 
low premium increasing for the first ten 
years but the disadvantages of Term in- 
surance, usually the chief basis of a low 
initial premium, are avoided by reducing 
the investment element of the premium 
as far as is practicable and still main- 
taining the full advantages for the in- 
sured of Ordinary life. 

How Low Premium Is Achieved 

At age 35 the premium for the first 
vear for a policy of $1,000 is $12.34 as 
compared with the present Ordinary life 
premium of $26.35. The premium in- 
creases each year by $1.86, so that the 
eleventh year’s premium amounts to 
$30.94. This is the premium for an Or- 
dinary life policy issued at age 40. The 
policy has cash surrender values as well 
as paid-up and extended insurance val- 
ues, computed on the same basis as the 
values for regular Ordinary life poli- 
cies but differing in amount. 

Dividends Allowed in Early Years 

At the end of ten years when the in- 
sured .is 45 years of age, he will have 
a policy bearing the same rate of pre- 
mium, receiving the same dividends and 
having the same surrender values, as he 
would have if he had insured his life 
five years earlier on the regular Ordinary 
life plan. The new policy will receive 
dividends during the first ten years as 
well as thereafter. 

Vice-President Rhodes Explains Purpose 

In explaining the policy E. E. Rhodes, 
vice-president of the Mutual Benefit, 
says: 

“Tt is the thought of the company that 
many men can meet their insurance 
needs today if they are not called upon 
to pav the full premium that is required 
for the accumulation of reserves upon 
the usual form of life policy. By reduc- 
ing as far as practicable the investment 
element of the premium, the company is 
able to offer a policy for the whole of 
life upon terms which can be more easily 
met At the same time the company 
avoids the disadvantages inherent in 
Term insurance.” 

The new policy will be issued through- 
out the territory in which the company 
does business as rapidlv as the necessary 
approval of the State Insurance Depart- 
ments is procured. 
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THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS CARRIED 
THE FOLLOWING HEADLINES: 


“ROOSEVELT IN SWIFT PACE REVITALIZES GOVERNMENT" 
“FAITH IN ROOSEVELT STIMULATES SOUTH" 

“BANK MOVE HAILED IN SAN FRANCISCO" 

“TRADE TO IMPROVE IS RETAIL REVIEW" 

“PARIS FORESEES LASTING BENEFIT IN UNITED STATES CRISIS" 
“BRITAIN FINDS HOPE IN UNITED STATES BANK HOLIDAY" 
“UNITED STATES PROSPECTS NEVER BRIGHTER SAYS OCHS AT 75" 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SAID: 


“CONFIDENCE AND COURAGE ARE THE ESSENTIALS OF SUCCESS" 


WE HAVE BOTH—AND OUR SLOGAN STILL IS— 
“FULL SPEED AHEAD” 


The plan for giving this slogan effect is to view the developments of the 
past few days as the real beginning of recovery, and to take upon our- 
selves the responsibility of hastening such recovery by demonstrating con- 
fidence in this Country and its President. We believe the best means of 
demonstrating such confidence is to redouble our efforts in this business 


of underwriting ACTIVITY VALUES. 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


347 Madison Avenue 
GRANT L. HILL, C. L. U., New York City VAnderbilt 3-5500 


Production Manager. 
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What Has 


Studies Bring Out Interesting Informa- 
tion About Policyholders Who Take 


the Health Examinations of the Life 


Extension Institute 


In 1914 the privilege of a free health 
examination through the Life Extension 
Institute was extended to policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Up to December 31, 1932, appli- 
cations for this service numbered 1,089,- 
941. During the first year 5,699 applied 
for the service. In 1918 the number was 
19,106; in 1922, 35,595; in 1926, 65,284; and 
in 1932, 118,210. 

Out of these 118,210 
in 1932, 71,125 were for first examina- 
tions and 47,085 for second or later ex- 
aminations. In other words, 40% were 
for renewal examinations. In this connec- 
tion it should be noted that a large 
proportion of each year’s “first” exami- 
tions are not eligible again for several 


policyholders 


years. 
Renewals Increase Steadily 

The Institute has found over a ten- 
year period that these renewal exami- 
nations increase steadily and that the 
yearly increase of renewal examinations 
averages about 23% and varies from 8% 
to 68%. In the year 1923, for example, 
the total number of applications was 
60,348 of which 86% were for first exami- 
nations and 14% were for second or later 
examinations, while in 1932 out of 118,210 
applications 60% were for first examina- 
tions and 40% for renewal examinations. 


Analyze Over 100,000 Examination 
Reports 
Recently a study was made at the 
Life Extension Institute covering the 
examination reports of 100,924 nolicy- 
holders. Some of the ablest statisticians 
in the country connected with the U. S. 
Public Health Service and the Milbank 
Memorial Fund analyzed this group as 
to occupation, age and prevalence of 
various impairments at different ages. 
Only the first examination of policy- 
holders was considered. 
High Class Groups 
This group was unselected except that 
they were native-born male adults in 
the United States. In this group were 
4438 agricultural workers; 14,489 pro- 
fessional men; 15,755 executives, mer- 
chants, bankers, etc.; 21,326 managers, 
salesmen and agents; 13,642. brokers, 
clerks, cashiers, tellers; 16,714 skilled 
workmen, and 14,560 in miscellaneous 
Occupational groups. 
Average Ages 

The ages ranged from 20 years up, 
but 85% were less than 50, and 60% 
were between the ages of 20 and 40. 
22,714 were between the ages of 20 and 
30 and 38,241 between the ages of 30 and 
#0. 22,546 were found with defective 


vision uncorrected; 32,343 with defective 


tonsils; 14,189 had tooth cavities or sep- 
tic roots, 5,785 pyorrhea; 19,332 had some 
heart or pulse difficulty; 1,204 had either 
actual or suspected tuberculosis and 
2,243 had inguinal hernia with no truss. 
This study covered 103 different forms 
of physical defects or impairments. 

Largest Mass of Records Ever Studied 


This is by far the largest mass of 
records of this type that have ever been 
brought together in statistical form in 
this country or probably the world. These 
records have the advantage of having 
been collected according to a uniform 
procedure upon the Institute’s 
regular standardized examination forms. 


based 


Overweights vs. Underweights 

According to this study, general dict- 
ary excess, high blood pressure, rapid 
eating, miscellaneous dietary errors, 
rheumatism or gout appeared among 
other defects in a markedly higher ratio 
among the overweights; low blood 
pressure, faulty posture, neurasthenia, 
nervousness, constipation, too little water 
consumed, vitamin-deficient diet, and 
habitual use of laxatives in a markedly 
higher ratio among the underweights. 


Skilled workmen had in general a dis- 


Been Achieved By 


tinctly higher rate of defects than the 
business and professional groups. Among 
the skilled trades barbers and printers 
had the best teeth and painters and 
bricklayers the worst. Impaired hearing 
was found in 30% of the blacksmiths 
compared with 11% of the factory work- 
ers. Uncorrected vision prevailed in 
about 36% of garment operatives, cloth 
cutters and tailors, and in about 24% of 
firemen, policemen and printers. 

Kidney and Circulatory Impairments 

This study showed a steadily rising 
curve of kidney and circulatory impair- 
including elevated high blood 
pressure with the advancing ages of 
those studied. The study verified the 
common impression that impaired hear- 
ing and vision become increasingly prev- 
alent with advancing age. Nose and 
throat -defects, on the contrary, were 
found to be less and less prevalent 
among the men over twenty-five. Septic 
conditions of the teeth and gums showed 


ments 


a constant and marked increase among 
the men as age advanced. 


Heart Disease and Arterial Thickening 


Heart disease showed a marked rise 
after the age of 45. Arterial thickening, 


Increase of total kidney and circulatory 
impairments (exclusive of blood pressure) 
expressed in ratios per thousand by 
S year intervals from 20 to 70 years, 
as found by the Life Extension 
Institute in health examinations 

of 100924 white male Life Insurance 


Policyholders 
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eriodic 


Examination of Policyholders 


manifesting itself earlier, followed the 
general trend of heart disease, becoming 
increasingly prevalent in later life. 
Hemorrhoids and varicose veins showed 
a marked increase with age. The inquiry 
revealed that the use of the truss for 
inguinal hernia becomes more prevalent 
as age advances. Constipation and the 
habitual use of laxatives were found to 
be fairly prevalent at twenty and to 
increase concomitantly with age. 
Albumin and Casts 

Enlargement of the prostate, and fre- 
quent or painful urination, showed a 
marked rise in prevalence after the age 
of 40. Enlargement of the thyroid, com- 
paratively rare in men, was found in 
less than 2% of those over 35. Albumin 
and casts in the urine, found more 
prevalent at 20 than at 40, were reported 
increasingly thereafter with advancing 
age. 

Several Previous Studies Made 

Several years ago the Life Extension 
Institute made a study of the 127,190 men 
and women who were examined by the 
Institute in 1927. Of these, 105,339 were 
insurance policyholders. In this group 
91,752 were reported in need of some 
form of medical attention either for seri- 
impairments or for defects that 
could shorten life and reduce efficiency. 
3,394 were found with serious physical 
conditions requiring immediate medical 
or surgical attention, and 17,158 showed 
advanced physical impairments requiring 
systematic medical or surgical attention. 


ous 


Impairments Corrected 


Some time ago the Institute made a 
study of 3,000 policyholders who had 
three consecutive examinations at yearly 
At the end of the first year 
35% of the original impairments noted 
had been corrected and at the third 
examination 50%. 

In another study of 1,000 policyholders 
—taken without selection—who received 
these examinations for three successive 
years, there was at the time of the third 
examination a 38% correction of defects 
that fell under the classification of gen- 
eral medicine; 62% correction in con- 


periods. 


nection with eyes and defective vision; 
31% correction of ear impairments, and 
20% correction in connection with nose 
and throat. 

A study of 6,000 policyholders of the 
Metropolitan Life over a sixteen-year 
period shows a mortality better than the 
general run of policyholders in the com- 
pany of similar age and duration of 
insurance. Those policyholders 
showed serious impairments on exami- 


who 


nation likewise experienced a lower mor- 
tality than was expected. 
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Strong Stak j for Brags Agency 
of Guardian Life in New York 





Blank & Stoller 


FREDERICK W. LADUE 
To combine the finest type of prac- 
tical training with efficient and sympa- 


thetic day-to-day supervision is the aim 
of one of the newest life agencies in 
Greater New York, the James Elton 
3rage Agency of the Guardian Life, lo- 
cated in the Woolworth Building. Plans 
of the new organization were announced 
at the agency’s first meeting held on 
Monday. 

The foundation of the Bragg agency 
structure has been laid with the appoint- 
ment of three assistant managers—Fred- 
erick W. Ladue, Frank J. Mulligan and 
Herman Starr; a_ supervisor-at-large, 
Sigmund Kaplan, and a cashier, Miss B. 
L. Emrick. There will be four units in 
the as gency with the possibility of a fifth, 
a woman’s unit, under the supervision of 
Miss Emrick. 

Each assistant manager will have a 
two-fold job—the supervision of a group 
of agents, and certain specialized duties 
with respect to the agency as a whole. 
Mr. Ladue will pay considerable atten- 
tion to recruiting; Mr. Mulligan will 
assist in training, and Mr. Starr will 
handle the brokerage business. The su- 
pervisor-at-large, Mr. Kaplan, will co- 
operate with the manager and assistant 
managers in bringing constructive help 
to all members of the organization. 

Manager Bragg will conduct the group 
training program and each assistant man- 
ager will bring personal supervision and 
help to individual agents. The training 
program will include basic courses for 
beginners, “brush-up” conferences for 
experienced agents, and_ specialists’ 
courses in Business Insurance, Taxes, 
and Estate Problems for agents who are 
prepared to benefit by them. The first 
objective set is a full-time production 
force of fifty, which is the number the 
present offices can comfortably house. 

Careers of Assistant Managers 

Frederick W. Ladue, new assistant 
manager of the organization, has been 
vice-president of the Brooklyn National 
Life since January, 1929. A graduate 
of Colgate University, 1912, he received 
his life insurance training with the Trav- 
elers, Sales Research Bureau Managers’ 
Course at Hartford, and the New York 
University training course. He joined the 
Travelers in May, 1919, and was trained 
at the home office, later being assigned 
to New York City and from ‘then until 
October, 1927, received temporary assign- 
ments to Georgia, western New York, 
and eastern Massachusetts on special 








MULLIGAN 


FRANK J. 


field work. Mr. Ladue joined the Brook- 
lyn National as superintendent of agen- 
cies October 15, 1927, and in 1929 was 
made vice-president of the company. 
Outside of insurance Mr. Ladue has 
been active in affairs of the Theta Chi 
National Fraternity. He was national 
president of the fraternity during 1930-31. 


He is also interested in the New York 
Fraternities Club, having served for sev- 
eral years on its board of directors. 
Frank J. Mulligan, well known par- 
ticularly to members of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York 


City, has been in life insurance since 
June, 1922. Prior to that he was an in- 
dependent publicity and advertising coun- 
selor to financial houses in Wall Street. 
He entered insurance with the L. A. Cerf 
Agency, Mutual Benefit, later transfer- 
ring to the Forty-second Street office of 
the Aetna Life, part of the time acting 
as manager under Mowry & Reinmund. 
For the last seven years he has been 
with the John C. McNamara Organiza- 
tion, two years as unit manager. 

Mr. Mulligan was the first editor of 
The Bulletin, the official organ of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the city, 
and has held a number of important po- 
sitions with that body. He is the present 
chairman of the association’s executive 
committee. 

Herman Starr is a graduate of the New 


HERMAN STARR 


York University life insurance training 
course and entered the business as a pro- 
ducer in December, 1930. Later he took 
charge of sales training for one of the 
large agencies of the Mutual Life in New 
York. 

Prior to entering insurance Mr. Starr 
was for nine years sales manager in 
Brooklyn for the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion. He was sales manager for Stude- 
baker at the age of 22, the youngest man 
in the corporation ever to hold this po- 
sition. During the World War he served 
in the U. S. Army as a first lieutenant. 
In his outside interests Mr. Starr has 
been particularly active in the Masonic 
Order, being the Past Master of Com- 
posite Lodge. 

Sigmund Kaplan, supervisor-at-large of 
the Bragg organization, has been a lead- 
er of sales in the Brooklyn National Life 
since 1930. He entered life insurance in 
1926 and later completed the New York 
University training course. He is one of 
the few graduates of this course who 
won the final certificate while taking 
the course. Mr. Kaplan’s average pro- 
duction since 1929 has exceeded $500,000 
annually. 

Miss B. L. Emrick, cashier, has been 
associated with Mr. Bragg for ten years 
and has had a well-rounded training in 
life insurance. She has had sales expe- 





94 Fulton Street 


SUPERVISOR WANTED 


| 
| 
A New York City agency, which is progressive, repre- | 
sents a strong company and is centrally located in attrac- | 
tive offices, wants a supervisor who understands, can work | 
with and can develop men; who has had experience which | 
will qualify him for the position; and who has qualities which | 
will enable him to grow with the agency. | 


Box 1218 


The Eastern Underwriter 


New York | 

















SIGMUND KAPLAN 


rience and holds the degree 
N. Y. U. life insurance training course. 
She may head a woman’s unit in the 
Bragg organization. 


given by the 


BENEFICIARY’S RIGHTS 


Decisions Protects Payments From 
Claims Under Trust Option 
In Policy 


In a decision in a case before the New 
York Supreme Court last week a motion 
by a creditor to be allowed execution 
against monthly payments to a benef- 
ciary under a trust agreement in a life 
policy was denied. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York City calls attention to the 
importance of this decision in which the 
association participated in an advisory 
capacity through its attorney, Denis 

3randon Maduro. The beneficiary was 
Dorothy Cromelin under a policy issued 
by the Connecticut General. Attorney 
Maduro urges agents to review the poli- 
cies of their clients and in those cases 
where death proceeds are retained by the 
company under some form of option 
agreement to see that the agreement 
contains the specific provision that none 
of the payments under the policy shall 
be subject to claims of creditors of the 
beneficiary. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL AND ’QUAKE 





No Mortgage Losses or Policyholders’ 
Deaths; Building Not Structurally 
Damaged, Says President 

Manager W. B. Snowden of the Pacific 
Mutual has received a wire from Presi- 
dent George I. Cochran to the effect 
that after an inspection of all mortgage 
loans in the earthquake sector the Pa- 
cific Mutual found that it has had no 
mortgage loss; also, it has had no death 
losses because of the earthquake. An 
engineers’ inspection of the home office 


of the Pacific Mutual shows no struc- 
tural damage and only slight plaster 
damage. Accident insurance losses were 
small. 


NEW POST FOR E. V. CHOWN 
Made Secretary of Joint Committee of 
Canadian Associations, Succeeding 
John Appleton 
E. V. Chown has been appointed sec- 
retary of the joint committee, compose 
of representatives of the Canadian Life 
Officers Association, Canadian Life 
Agency Officers Association and Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada. He 
will retain his close association with the 
Life Underwriters Association of Can- 
ada in the capacity of field supervisor. 
Mr. Chown succeeds John Appleton as 
secretary of the joint committee. Mr 
Appleton is secretary of the Life Off- 

cers Association. 
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State Tax Decision 
On Ex-General Agent 


NEW YORK - JERSEY QUESTION 





Divided Court Holds L. A. Cerf Re- 
newal Commissions Taxable 


In New York 





The matter of taxation of life insur- 
ance commissions after a general agent 
has left the business has again been the 
subject of a court decision, this time in- 
volving the question of state jurisdiction. 
The New York Appellate Division has 
held taxable by New York State the re- 
newal commission income of L. A. 
Cerf, Sr, who for many years was gen- 
eral agent for the Mutual Benefit Life in 
New York City, and who is now retired. 
The justices were divided three to two, 
the dissenters holding that inasmuch as 
Mr. Cerf is and has been a resident of 
New Jersey and the Mutual Benefit is 
a New Jersey company, therefore, the 
state of New York would have no inter- 
est in the contract. 

The principal opinion by Justice Hin- 
man was concurred in by Justices Van 
Kirk and Rhodes, while Justice Craper 
concurred in the dissenting opinion of 
Justice Hill. 

The majority ruling stands that renew- 
al commissions paid to a non-resident 
of the state after he -had ceased actively 
to conduct a general agency of a life 
insurance company in the state, consti- 
tute income from a “business, trade, pro- 
fession or occupation carried on in this 
state” within the meaning of, and are 
taxable under, section 351 of the New 
York Tax Law. 

The court said that the renewal com- 
missions were earned by him entirely by 
his business efforts in New York State. 
No further efforts were required of him, 
and none were performed by him after 
he retired, although he held himself 
ready, as he said, to aid in the collection 
of these premiums if requested, in which 
case he would have had to act in this 
state, where the policyholders were lo- 
cated. 

The dissenting justices pointed out that 
payments were made in New Jersey be- 
tween the company and Mr. Cerf, under 
a contract negotiated in that state and 
there was no claim that the physical 
contract was made in the State of New 
York. Thus the income was not from 
property owned by the agent in this 
state. His interest in the contract’ was a 
property right. The income was not re- 
ceived from a “business, trade, profession 
or occupation carried on in this state” 
and therefore not taxable, thev reasoned. 

This decision has been indexed as Peo- 
ple ex rel. Cerf v. Lynch, 261 New York 
Supplement 231. 


BRITISH PRUDENTIAL REPORT 

An increase in assets is shown in the 
past year’s report of the Prudential As- 
surance Co., of London. As compared 
with 1931 the figure is $39,504,910 higher 
at $1,318,474,210, despite the fact that 
$20,000,000 of the reserve fund in the 
Ordinary branch and $16,250,000 in the 
Industrial branch have been applied in 
Writing down certain investments. 

The British company’s income from all 
sources rose by £2,153,730 to £48,685,145. 
Including £389,268 brought forward, the 
Surplus arising from life business is £9,- 
931,441, compared with £10,058,071, includ- 
Ing £499.835 brought in. 


HERBERT B. DOW HONORED 
Herbert B. Dow, actuary of the New 
England Mutual, was felicitated last week 
by twenty members of the Actuaries’ 
Club of Boston, upon the occasion of his 
‘eventy-fifth birthday, at a luncheon held 
at the Exchange Club. L. H. Howe, John 
Hancock actuary, as presiding officer 
— the pleasure of the members in 
aving Mr. Dow present. The honored 
guest spoke of his early experiences as 
aged and gave some interesting 
b ches of a number of the charter mem- 
ers of the Actuarial Society of America. 

















Pearly 480 Millions 
In One Vear 


The Prudential’s total disburse- 
ments, in cash or credits, to policy- 
holders or their beneficiaries for 1932 
exceeded all previous records. 


Claims were met promptly, in keeping with 
The Prudential ideal, and policyholders 
were further convinced of the stability 


of life insurance as an investment. 


This Company’s Ordinary Agencies 
offer full cooperation to 


interested brokers. 
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John C. McCall Resigns; 
Vice-President N.Y. Life 


HAS LONG BEEN POPULAR FIGURE 





Harvard Man, Went With Company Im- 
mediately After Leaving Univer- 
sity; Served It 34 Years 

John C. McCall, vice-president of the 
New York Life, one of the most popu- 
lar men in the insurance business, and 
an indefatigable worker, has resigned. 
Son of the late John A. McCall, who 
for years was president of the New York 
Life, Mr. McCall is a graduate of Har- 
vard where he played on the baseball 
team and was also a member of the 
Hasty Pudding Club there 

Immediately following his graduation 
from the University he entered the home 
office of the New York Life as a clerk. 
He was made recorder of the company 
in 1899, was elected assistant secretary 
in 1900, secretary in May, 1903; in Oc- 
tober 1909 he was elected second vice- 
president and in May, 1925, vice-presi- 
dent. Few men in the business were in 
closer touch with the technical head of- 
fice end of the business, including under- 
writing, new issues, etc. 

William Rohlffs Elected Secretary 

Many of the duties performed by Mr. 
McCall in respect to death claims, dis- 
ability claims, applications and matters 
of similar character will be assumed by 
William Rohlffs, who for some time has 
been assistant secretary of the company 
and who March 8 was elected one of 
the company’s secretaries. Mr. Rohlffs is 
president of the Home Office Life Un- 
derwriters Association. 

Mr. McCall’s resignation was because 
of ill health, his physician having ad- 
vised him to take an indefinite rest. 

In a letter to the inspectors of agen- 
cies, supervisors and agency directors, 
President Thomas A. Buckner said in 
part: 

President Buckner’s Tribute 

“Tt is with great regret that I advise 
you that John C. McCall has resigned 
as vice-president, thus severing his con- 
nection with the New York Life, and 
requested that he be placed on the re- 
tired list in accordance with the Retire- 
ment Plan for employes. 

“Mr. McCall has considered taking this 
step for some time. He has been ad- 
vised by his physician that it is necessary 
for him to take an indefinite rest. He 
feels he can only take the kind of rest 
which his situation requires by knowing 
that he is released from all responsibili- 
ties of a business character. The board 
of directors to-day accepted his resigna- 
tion with sorrow on the part of every 
member of the board. 

“Mr. McCall has endeared himself to 
a large portion of our agency force and 
our agents, perhaps more than any other 
officer of the company. He has served 
the company loyally and faithfully for 
nearly thirty-four years. I know you will 
feel just about as sad over parting with 
him as his associate officers do. A little 
later on he will be placed on the retired 
list, but his official connection with the 
company ceases as of today. 

“Mr. McCall will continue for a limi- 
ted period of time unofficially to assist 
and advise those officers who will assume 
the responsibilities heretofore resting up- 
on him, but only so far as his health 
permits.” 

R. E. MURPHY PROMOTED 

R. E. Murphy, former district agent for 
the Lincoln National at Mt. Shasta, Cal., 
has been promoted to the position of 
general agent of the company with head- 
quarters at Sacramento. Mr. Murphy, 
a graduate of Oregon State College, 
e made a fine record in the Mt. Shasta dis- 
trict both as an organizer and producer. 





STATE ASSOCIATION MEET 
The spring meeting of the New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
will be held Friday, May 12, at the De 
Witt Clinton Hotel, Albany. George A 
Kederich, New York Life manager in 
Brooklyn, is president. 
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Fit Methods to Times, 
Say Phila. Speakers 


PRESENT SEEN AS CHALLENGE 


Twelfth Congress at Bellevue-Stratford 
Draws Big Crowd; Hull Talk 
a High Spot 


Because these are trying times is no 
reason why life insurance representatives 
should despair and begin to think that 
business is impossible to get. Many 
agents have disproved that theory and 
are writing more business than ever be- 
fore simply by working harder and ap- 
plying methods which fit the present 
scheme of things. 

This thought was stressed by several 
of the widely known life insurance speak- 
ers who addressed the twelfth annual 
Philadelphia Association sales congress 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel yester- 
day. The congress, on a par with those 
of former years, drew a large attendance. 
Theré were quite a number from outside 
of Philadelphia despite the fact that this 
was not a “Tri-State” affair as has been 
customary in recent years. 

Allan D. Wallis, Equitable of Iowa 
manager and _ vice-president of the 
Philadelphia Association, opened the con- 
gress in the absence of President George 
E. Ott, who has been sick Vaughan 
C. Chambers, Mutual Benefit representa- 
tive, then spoke on “The Chartered Life 
Underwriter,” after which Frank M. See, 
New England Mutual general agent of 
St. Louis, in his first address of the day, 
covered “Prospecting.” The other morn- 
ing speakers were Russell P. Thierbach, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
Northwestern Mutual, and Earl F. Col- 
born, Connecticut Mutual general agent 
of Rochester, N. Y. 

J. R. Montgomery Presides 

J. Renwick Montgomery, Berkshire 
Life general agent and national execu- 
tive committeeman of the Philadelphia 
Association, presided at the morning ses- 
sion. The congress crowd adjourned to 
the Stratford Room in the hotel at noon 
to enjoy a luncheon given by the Cor- 


porate Fiduciaries’ Association of the 
city. 

Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association, opened the 


afternoon session with his dynamic ad- 
dress “Getting Back Onto Main Street.” 
He was followed by Clarence T. Hub- 
bard, assistant secretary, Aetna Life, who 
gave an interesting talk illustrated by 
sleight of hand. Frank M. See was the 
closing speaker, talking this time on “The 
Ten Commandments for Closing the 
Sale.” After his formal remarks Mr. 
See took charge of an open forum an- 
swering objections which were hurled at 
him from the audience. 

The chairman of the afternoon session 
was A. Rushton Allen, Union Central 
general agent of Philadelphia, the presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

Hull on Present Aspects 

_ That life underwriters today must sell 
insurance to a public disciplined by new 
social and economic principles was 
stressed by Roger B. Hull in his address. 
“Unless you study to understand these 
principles,” he said, “I have a suspicion 
that you are on your way out of this 
business. We have undergone a thor- 
ough mental house cleaning. We have 
become afflicted with the spirit of dis- 
content from which progress comes. 
There are indications that out of this 
depression will come ideals and philoso- 
phies far more valuable than piles of 
dollar bills.” 

Mr. Hull urged the Philadelphia agents 
to not forget to sell plenty of “old-fash- 
ioned life insurance.” He said: “I yield 
second place to no one in my allegiance 
to the new technique and the broader 
conceptions of life insurance selling which 
have developed the tremendously impor- 
tant ideas of business life insurance, life 
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Ten Commandments On Closing Sale 
Are Offered By Frank M. See 


In the second of his two addresses at 
the Philadelphia sales congress yester- 
day, Frank M. See, New England Mu- 
tual general agent of St. Louis, offered 
a great number of pertinent tips on clos- 
ing. Most of these were included in his 
suggested “Ten Commandments for Clos- 
ing a Sale.” Mr. See had earlier in the 
day addressed the Philadelphia agents on 
prospecting. 

The “Ten Commandments” 
ments of the speaker follow: 

1. Build a foundation upon which to 
close. Closing is not a thing apart but 
must be considered in its relationship to 
the entire sale. Never argue about the 


and com- 


amount. 3ind for what the prospect 
thinks he wants and order what you 
know he should have. You can always 


insurance as an investment, estate plan- 
ning, providing for inheritance taxes, and 
all the rest. But I’m just wondering if 
you may not, some of you at least, be in 
danger of forgetting that it is estimated 
that nearly one hundred billions of the 
one hundred and ten billions of life in- 
surance now in force were written for 
the protection of mothers and children.” 





go back to ycur client and discuss his 
life insurance program. 

2. Qualify your prospect. The fact 
that the prospect has listened to our 
sales presentation means that his mind 
is like a scale, weighing the advantages 
and disadvantages of the plan. There 
are two ways in which we may be able 
to gain a verdict (1) by increasing the 
weight on the benefit side or (2) by de- 
creasing the weight on the objection 
side; by answering his objections. We 
must be ever watchful to seize advantage 
as the scale tips in our favor. 

Take Consent for Granted 

3. Take consent for granted. This is 
probably the most important rule of all. 
Don’t wait until your prospect says that 
he wants to buy life insurance, but when 
you feel that you have presented a clear 
picture of its benefits, and that the pros- 
pect understands the proposition, assume 
that he wants it and help him to get it. 

4. Having taken consent for granted, 
we must keep the prospect so busy with 
the details of getting the insurance that 
his mind does not have a chance to 
realize that he has never said “yes.” We 
must keep him so busy on the “how” 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Time-Tested Formula 
Solves Work Problem 


R. P. THIERBACH’S ADDREs; 
Northwestern Mutual Agency Official 
Describes Time Control System 


Which Has Proven Sound 


A working formula which has contr. 
buted substantially toward the success 
of many Northwestern Mutual agents 
was described by Russell P. Thierbach, 
assistant superintendent of agencies of 
the Milwaukee company, in his address 
before the Philadelphia congress yester. 
day. 

“This formula, ‘40-40-14-1,’ is a proy- 
en formula for utilizing the hours that 
count,” Mr. Thierbach declared. “Ap 
average of forty hours of intelligently 
directed work will produce a minimum of 
forty calls from which fourteen inter. 
views may be secured and coupled with 
a reasonably good sales efficiency, one 
completed application. A minimum work 
week of forty hours is a practical work 
week. By maintaining this as a mini- 
mum, a larger average will be attained 
A very satisfactory average week is 
forty-five hours, which is long enough 
to gain the advantage of the ‘law of in- 
creasing return’ and short enough not 
to result in fatigue. 

Ten Hours Planning 

“Sales are the result of interviews on 
the subject of life insurance with well 
selected prospects. Intelligent direction 
of your activities require that ten of 
your forty working hours be devoted to 
planning, either at home or in the office. 
It is during your planning hours that 
waste of your time is minimized, be- 
cause it is then through scrutiny of your 
time expenditure for each day, that you 
may check to be sure that your working 
capital is being spent wisely. Never less 
than thirty of your forty weekly hours 
should be devoted to selling. 

Holds True Despite Conditions 

“The formula is based upon the experi- 
ence of groups under observation during 
the years 1929-1930. It might be of in- 
terest for you to know that this formula 
has stood the test of varying degrees of 
general business conditions and while- 
on the average—37% more _ interviews 
are necessary to make a sale in bad 
times than in good times, still the main 
paths to the completed sale are not 
blocked by bad times. 

“While it is true that an agent is his 
own boss it is also true that unless he 
does actually ‘boss’ his sales activities, 
he will enjoy little success in life under- 
writing. This means self-discipline. The 
hardest of all tasks for an insurance man 
is to do a full day’s work. This is tru 
not because insurance men as a class are 
lazier than any other group, but rather 
because their planning and self-discipline 
have been unusually lax Time control 
particularly as it is thought of in con- 
nection with “40-40-14-1” is the practical 
solution for the work problems of most 
agents. This formula has been_ built 
through the observation of something ™ 
excess of 1,000,000 work hours.” 





TRUST MEN ARE HOSTS 

A pleasant feature of the congress was 
a luncheon held at the Bellevue-Strat 
ford Hotel yesterday, at which the Phila 
delphia agents were guests of the Cor 
porate Fiduciaries’ Association of the 
city. Following luncheon several short 
talks on trusts were given. 





NO BANQUET THIS YEAR |. 
Reflecting the expressed wishes ot 
many members of the Philadelphia AS 
sociation and in line with present-day 
economy no banquet was held in com 
nection with the congress this year. 





The Philadelphia congress is further 
reported on Page 10. 
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Canada Life Officer 
On New Dividend Plan 


VIEWS OF W. A. P. WOOD GIVEN 








Discusses Distribution Rearrangements; 
His Interview in “Canadian 
Insurance” 





Some interesting views on the pay- 
ment of dividends to policyholders by life 
companies under existing conditions are 
contained in an interview with W. A. P. 
Wood, assistant manager and actuary of 
the Canada Life, appearing in “Canadian 
Insurance,” prominent Dominion insur- 
ance newspaper of Toronto. Mr. Wood 
is an internationally known actuary who 
has long been prominent in the councils 
of the business in Canada. 

It is Mr. Wood’s opinion that there 
should be a long term view with refer- 
ence to distribution of a company’s sur- 
plus to policyholders. The outlook at 
the present time in the interests-of both 
the policyholders and the company would 
seem to call for a rearrangement of divi- 
dend distribution, he says. The Canada 
Life recently adjusted its dividend dis- 
tribution, but Mr. Wood regards the ex- 
pression “reduction in dividends” as con- 
veying the wrong impression of what the 
company has done and the objectives tu 
be attained. 

Maturity and Special Dividends 

Under such a rearrangement of divi- 
dend distribution as Mr. Wood advocates 
it would be conceivable that a_policy- 
holder may eventually receive more dis- 
tribution than formerly. Under this plan 
a reduction of the present annual divi- 
dends is provided for, but special divi- 
dends at maturity of the policy or at 
intervals during the lifetime of the pol- 
icyholder would be provided for. 

The basis of Mr. Wood’s ideas on pol- 
icyholders’ dividends is the accumulation 
of adequate amounts of free surplus dur- 
ing the period of disturbed investment 
conditions. The present prospect of re- 
duced investment interest earnings is in 
itself sufficient justification in Mr. 
Wood’s opinion for a conservative policy 
with reference to dividend distribution. 

In the interview with Mr. Wood in 
“Canadian [nsurance” he goes into de- 
tail about his dividend plan, giving actual 
figures applying to specific policies and 
describing the special maturity and other 
dividends which are a feature of it. 





THREE NEW SECOND V. P.’S 
Promotion For F. P. Hayward, L. H. 
Howe and C. J. Diman of John Han- 
cock; With Company For Years 

Promotions in the executive division of 
the John Hancock were announced this 
week by President Crocker. Three ad- 
vancements to second vice-presidencies 
were made: Fred Preston Hayward, 
treasurer; Liverus H. Howe, actuary, and 
Charles J. Diman, secretary. Mr. Hay- 
ward had served the John Hancock ten 
years when he was made cashier. In 
191 he was elected assistant treasurer, 
and he became treasurer in 1924. Mr. 
Howe has been with the company forty- 
four years—twenty as actuary. Mr. Di- 
man went with the John Hancock thirty- 
three years ago; became assistant sec- 
retary in 1917; secretary in 1920. 





OFFICIAL INDEPENDENCE POSTER 
The official poster for Financial Inde- 
pendence Week, April 17-22, “Face the 
Future Unafraid,” was designed by Cyrus 
: Steven, advertising manager for the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, with the co-opera- 
tion of a number of the members of the 
Insurance Ady ertising Conference as well 
as the headquarters of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. 


_HEADS TRUST COMPANY 
William A. Mays, manager of the real 
estate department of the Continental Life 
of St. Louis, recently was elected presi- 
dent of the Wellston Trust Co., of Wells- 
‘on, Mo. Mr. Mays is a nephew of Ed 
Mays, president of the Continental. 


Dividends Held Exempt 


From Creditors’ Claims 


_A favorable decision, bearing on Sec- 
tion 55-A of the New York insurance 
law (having to do with protection of in- 
surance proceeds against claims of cred- 
itors), has been given by Justice Levy 
of the New York Supreme Court in the 
case entitled “Matter of Paterno Bros. 
(Drucker).” It is to the effect that divi- 
dends are included in the term “proceeds 
and avails” used in Section 55-A, and are 
thus exempt from creditors’ claims. 

A judgment creditor attempted to reach 
a dividend accrued on a life policy issued 
by the Equitable Society. The question 
involved is the same as that that was ar- 
gued exhaustively in New York Plumb- 
ers Specialties Co. v. Stein, but while in 
the Stein case the time for the insured 
to make an election as to whether or not 
dividends should be paid in cash or left 
with the company or used to reduce pre- 
miums, had expired, in the Paterno case 
the attempt to reach the dividends was 
made while the insured still had his 
choice. 

This is the first actual decision given 
on the question by Justice Levy. There 
was none rendered in the Stein case al- 
though it was strongly indicated then 
that dividends should be considered ex- 
empt from claims of creditors. 





NEW BUSINESS OFF 26% 


New life insurance production in Feb- 
ruary was 26.8% less than in the same 
month of 1932 according to the compila- 
tion of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. 

The total new business written in Feb- 
ruary by forty-four companies having 
81% of the outstanding business was 
$609,725,000 against $833,324,000 for Feb- 
ruary last year. Ordinary business de- 
creased 25.5%, Industrial 23.7% and group 


52%. 
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Making 
Policyholder Service 
PROFITABLE 


Every agent who has been in the life in- 
surance business long enough to acquire a 
list of policyholders must devote much time 
in 1933 to “service.” To make the time 
spent by agents in this work more profit- 
able NWNL has adopted a two-fold policy: 


1. In its epoch-making training course, 

the NWNL Guide to Successful Un- 
derwriting, it provides a definite pro- 
cedure for making service calls pay their 
way in new business produced as well 
as in renewal commissions saved. 


Additional compensation for suc- 

cessful “conservation work” will be 
paid to agents who improve their lapse 
ratios during 1933, in the form of 
bonuses running all the way from a frac- 
tion of a dollar to as high as $4.00 per 
thousand for 1932 business renewed in 
1933- As usual, cash prizes for conserva- 
tion leadership will be paid; in addition, 
points credit for convention qualification 
will be awarded those with low lapse 
ratios. Convention points will also be 
awarded for service calls reported wheth- 
er new business is obtained or not. 


The only U.S. company with over $200,- 
000,000 insurance in force to show an increase 
of its insurance account in 1932, NWNL will 
continue its onslaught against lapses vigor- 
ously throughout 1933. 


Insurance in force $361,719,432 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, paesivent 


STRONG~— Minneapolis. Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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V an Schaick Rules and Re ulations in any case of extreme need on the part the care of dependents in the event 9 
2 of the holder of such policy, ascertained death and to provide for the policy. 
MM ; ; i . ; through personal investigation of the holder in old age. As incidental to oan | 
_ The rules and regulations governing United States, or in any territory or circumstances by a representative of the purpose there are provisions in Pe 
insurance payments by life companies, as possession thereof, pay the cash sur- company, any such corporation may pay policy contracts for cash surrender a 
announced by Superintendent Van_ render value of any such policy or con- or allow for the relief of such industrial policy loan values. These _provisj 7 
Schaick of New York Thursday of last tract or make any loan on the security policyholder a cash surrender value for were incorporated so that the oan 
week after consultation with life insur- of any such policy or contract, except any of its industrial policies on the life holder could use the equity as Pi: 
ance presidents, other executives of life as hereinafter provided: 7 of such policyholder or on. the life or demanded. Evidence has been broy ht 
companies, and some insurance commis- (a) Loans. Any such corporation may lives of any member or members of such to the Insurance Department that <4 a 
sioners, follow: make a loan on any such policy or con- industrial policyholder’s immediate fam- sessors of large policies are taking ak 
Pursuant to the authority vested in tract solely for the purpose of having ily. vantage of these provisions for no oth ; 
me under Chapter 40 of the Laws of such loan applied to the payment of any E P purpose than that of hoarding. § “4 
1933, I. George S. V: Schaick. S : bligati . a Sums on Deposit g. uch un- 
33, I, George S. Van Schaick, Super- premium or any obligation of the pol controlled and selfish action constitute 
intendent of Insurance of the State of icyholder, to such corporation. Subject to the foregoing, no such cor- hazard to large and small policyholders ape 


New York, hereby make the following 
rules and regulations imposing upon in- 


surers transacting the business of life 
insurance conditions which are neces- 
sary and desirable to maintain sound 


methods of insurance and to safeguard 
the interests of policyholders, benefi- 
ciaries and the public generally during 
the present emergency: 

Loans and Cash Surrender Values 

Until further order of the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance no life insurance cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the 
state of New York and no foreign cor- 
poration authorized to transact the busi- 
ness of life insurance in the state of New 
York shall as to any pending or future 
application under any life insurance pol- 
icy or annuity contract issued in the 


(b) Cash Surrender Values. Any such 
corporation may allow a cash surrender 
value for any such policy or contract 
solely for the purpose of having such 
cash surrender value applied to the pay- 
ment of any premium or any obligation 
of the policyholder, to such corporation. 

Extreme Need Cases 

(a) Ordinary Insurance. Nothing here- 
inabove provided shall prevent any such 
corporation from allowing, in addition 
to the loan and cash surrender values 
provided for in Paragraph I hereof, a 
cash surrender or loan value not in ex- 
cess of one hundred ($100) dollars in 
the aggregate on all policies and con- 
tracts on the life by any one individual 
in any case of extreme need. 


(b) Industrial Insurance. In respect 


poration shall pay any sum deposited 
with it or allowed to accumulate in its 
possession under any policy or contract 
except that such corporation may pay 
the interest on any such sum at the 
due date thereof, and any principal sum 
which shall become due without the ex- 
ercise of the option of withdrawal, and 
may continue to pay instalments of such 
sums according to contracts now or 
hereafter in force. 


Why Van Schaick Acted 


In announcing these rules and regula- 
tions governing life insurance Superin- 
tendent Van Schaick issued this state- 
ment giving reasons actuating him: 

“The primary purpose of life insur- 
ance is to pay death claims, annuities and 
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NO CHARGE 





EDWIN H. WHITE, Mi 


| Following his graduation from 
college (Lebanon Valley, 
1917) and his subse- 
quent soldiering,“Ha 
White warmed up on 
the Athletics’ pitching 
staf. In 1928, as a reg- 
ular on the AEtna Life’s gen- 
eral agents staff, he warmed up 
to estate planning. In both roles he 
has had something on the ball....A 
big-leaguer, he joined the Atna Life 
in 1919, serving as group representa- 
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general agent at Worcester, Mass 
Now he twirls on the L-K ball club | 
as manager of Estate Planning—which, | 
incidentally, is another of this 

Agency’s points of intimate service | 


Character in a business organization is a composite 
of the characters associated with it. Therefore, this 
series of brief biographies — in easy installments — 
will reflect the spirit and personality of 
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100 William St. « «© * 110 E. 42nd St. « *« * New York City 
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tive in Pittsburgh and Chicago. 
Called to the Home Office 
he was made Assistant 
Secretary of the Group 
Division in 1926. 
A year later he went 
to Philadelphia as assist- 


ant general agent. Since 
August 1, 1928 he has been 
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alike. If allowed to continue unre. 
strained under present economic and 
banking conditions it might imperil the 
institution of life insurance itself. 

“The rules and regulations which have 
been issued today to all life insurance 
companies doing business in the state of 
New York simply suspend and control 
loan and surrender values with certain 
limitations for the period of the emer- 
gency. Life insurance companies oper- 
ating in New York state are in excel- 
lent condition. The restrictive laws of 
New York have given public protection 
that has brought praise from all insyr- 
ance authorities everywhere. I am satis- 
fied that with the regulations promui- 
gated today that the life insurance com- 
panies doing business in the state of 
New York will not only be able to im- 
mediately meet the utmost demands to 
carry out their primary purpose of pay- 
ing death claims and annuities, but that 
when business and the banking situa- 
tion become normal the companies will 
then be able to meet all demands from 
their policyholders. 

“In order that any hardship resulting 
from the suspension of policy loans and 
surrenders may be minimized exception 
has been made in cases of extreme need 
to the extent of loans and surrenders of 
$100 or less. This will enable the com- 
panies to handle deserving and_ needy 
cases with a degree of consideration and 
helpfulness toward unfortunate policy- 
holders which the public welfare makes 
imperative. 

“Policyholders are assured that death 
claims, annuities and matured endow- 
ments will be promptly paid as usual.” 

Connecticut Acts 

Commissioner Dunham of Connecticut 
last week issued a set of rules and regu- 
lations respecting life insurance pay- 
ments which are similar to those pro- 
mulgated by Superintendent Van Schaick. 
In announcing the rules Commissioner 
Dunham said: 

“These regulations would not have 
been in any way necessary but for the 
national cessation of general banking fa- 
cilities. The Connecticut companies had 
made unusual provision to meet all de- 
mands, but in the present situation 
should not be permitted to meet the 
abnormal demands of hoarding. These 
regulations have been put into effect 
solely in the interests of all policyhold- 
ers; and in no way interfere with the 
payments of death claims, annuities of 
other insurance protective features.” 





PITTSBURGH AGENCY MOVES 

Growth in personnel and business has 
necessitated the removal of the Pitts- 
burgh general agency of the Lincoln Na- 
tional. The agency is now located on 
the 25th floor of the Koppers Building, 
one of Pittsburgh’s newest and largest 
office buildings. S. Morris Thompson is 
general agent in charge, and J. C. Arnold, 
recently transferred from the home office, 
is the cashier. 





COFFIN TALKS IN CHICAGO 

“What Can Be Done to Stimulate the 
Established Agent,” was the subject 0 
an address given on Wednesday by Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, superintendent of aget 
cies, Connecticut Mutual, before the Gem 
eral Agents’ and Managers’ division 0 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers. The meeting was held at the 
Union League Club. 
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A Mutual Organization, 
Founded in 1845 


Incorporated under the Laws of 
the State of New York 


* 
BOARD of DIRECTORS 


December 31, 1932 





JOHN E. ANDRUS 
Manufacturer, 
Arlington Chemical Co. 


NATHANIEL F. AYER 
Treasurer, 
Cabot Manufacturing Co. (Textiles) 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS 


Chairman of the Board, 
Bliss, Fabyan & Company 


HENRY BRUERE 


President, Bowery Savings Bank 


MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Chairman of the Board, 
New York Trust Company 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 


President 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President, Columbia University 


CHARLES A. CANNON 


President, Cannon Mills Company 


*CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Former President of the United States 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
President, Consolidated Gas 
Company 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board, 
Ralston-Purina Company 


JAMES G. HARBORD 
Chairman of the Board, Radio Cor- 


poration of America 


CHARLES D. HILLES 
N. Y. State Manager, 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. 


HALE HOLDEN 
Chairman of the Board, 
Southern Pacific Company 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Jr. 
Hughes, Schurman & Dwight 


ALBA B. JOHNSON 
Retired 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company 


WILLARD V. KING 
Retired 


GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
Deering, Milliken & Company 


FRANK PRESBREY 
Chairman of the Board, 
Frank Presbrey Company 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 


Chairman of the Board, Continental 
Illinois Bank & Trust Company 


J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Vice-Pres., J. H. Winchester & Company 


JESSE ISIDOR STRAUS 
President, R. H. Macy & Company, Inc. 


RIDLEY WATTS 


Director, Chemical Bank & Trust Company 


Elected January 11, 1933: 
ROBERT E. DOWLING 


President, City Investing Company 


*JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
President, Yale University, elected March 
8, 1933, to succeed Mr. Coolidge, who 
died January 5, 1933 


To the Policy-holders and the Public:—— 


During the year 1932 the New York Life Insurance Company paid to its 
living policy-holders and to the beneficiaries of those who died, the sum of 


$255,200,187.69 


It met every obligation from its current cash income, made new investments 
during the year amounting to 


$46,623,111.32 


and closed the year with a larger amount of cash in bank than at any other year- 
end in its history. 


The assets of the Company amount to 


$1,974,076,041.43 


The total liabilities of the Company amount to 


$1,860,106,133.54 


included in which are policy reserves calculated upon the most conservative basis 
used by Life Insurance companies; a provisional apportionment of $52,059,288 for 
1933 dividends to policy-holders, and a special reserve, not required by law, of 


$36,630,709.74. 


Its unassigned funds (surplus) over all liabilities amount to 


$113,969,907.89 


New paid for insurance effected during 1932 amounts to over 
$521 ,000,000 

At the close of 1932 the Company had outstanding insurance in force of over 
$7,300,000,000 


The total income of the Company during the year was 


$407 235,904.31 


The following table shows the assets of the Company under various headings 
and the percentage of each to the total: 


Per Cent to 








Description of Investment Asset Value Total Assets 
Cash on Hand or in Bank .... . . .  $27,697,604.76| 1.40 
United States Government Bonds. .... . 56,009,519.74| 2.84 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . . . . .  129,486,343.11] 6.56 


Public Utility Bonds . . . . . . . . . . = 147,550,734.61| 7.47 
ee ee ee 19,187,336.03 .97 
Railroad Bonds. . . . .  376,878,012.42| 19.09 
Canadian Bonds (Dominion, Seovben City, e ete. ) ; 38,847,205.78| 1.97 
United Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland Bonds 4,987,377.90 25 
Other Foreign Bonds. . . hl we ee ae 2,359,029.10 12 


Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks —_— — 80,883,896.00} 4.10 
Real Estate Owned (including Home Office) ae 48,146,598.73| 2.44 
First Mortgages on City Properties . . . . . 529,478,296.81| 26.82 
First Mortgages on Farms . ...... . 22,451,275.96| 1.14 
Policy Loans. . ~ . « « «  419,798,911.98| 21.27 
Interest and Rents Dee. _— pn" ye ee ee 36,168,670.83} 1.83 


Other Assets . ....... 2... . 3414522767) 1.73 
Total. . . . . . . ss ees $1,974,076,041.43] 100.00 


(In this statement, bonds not subject to amortization and all Preferred and Guaranteed 
stocks are valued on basis prescribed by the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners.) 








THOMAS A. BUCKNER, 
President. 
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Philadelphia Association Sales 


Congress 





Fire Executive Views 
Life Insurance Selling 


NO NEED TO SEEK MAGIC 


Clarence T. Hubbard Tells Agents to 
Follow Fundamentals in Reaching 
For Success 





“No one can lay down exact rules for 
you to follow in becoming a successful 
life insurance salesman,” declared Clar- 
ence T. Hubbard, assistant secretary, 
Aetna Life, in speaking at the congress 
yesterday afternoon. “The requisites of 
a formula I am going to give you are 
essential, however, but the elements of 


luck and inherent ability must be added 
for they, to a degree, control the suc- 
cess of any one. 

“As I see it the formula for successful 
life agents includes (1) personality; (2) 
perseverance; (3) knowing your stuff ; 
(4) enthusiasm; (5) courage and op- 
timism; (6) character; (7) a genuine and 
sincere desire to serve.” 

Mr. Hubbard, in opening his address, 
explained that he was not a life insur- 
ance man, being an executive in the fire 
division of the Aetna affiliated compa- 
nies, but that he has had considerable 
experience in selling. His talk included 
a number of humorous stories, and was 
also illustrated by bits of sleight of hand 
used to drive home the various sales 
pointers. He said in part: 


Record Worthy of Praise 

“No doubt you gentlemen have been 
told by everyone so far that as life in- 
surance salesmen you occupy the most 
wonderful place in the world at the mo- 
ment because you are selling a security 
which has challenged the entire world 
in its stability and stubbornness in_re- 
sisting the financial convulsions. Per- 
haps you are tired of hearing this. You 
shouldn’t be. Its very situation is so 
outstanding and remarkable that it 
should be shouted from the housetops, 
though my own humble opinion is that 
this fact should not be advertised too 
much by insurance people as it will be 
more effective when quietly absorbed by 
the public who are not slow to under- 
stand this. ; 

“This formula I gave you is not magic 
but common. However, instead of using 
the common fundamentals and simple 
means for achieving ends which are 
always before us we try to seek magic 
which does not exist. This formula to 
which I refer varies according to occu- 
pations, but it is sure fire though the 
degree of its success hinges also on two 
other factors—luck and inherent ability. 


On Personality 

“By personality I do not mean the 
popular interpretation of the word in the 
impersonation of a back-slapping, hand 
shaking, grinning person. I mean a con- 
vincing and likeable personality belong- 
ing entirely to your own individuality. 
In other words, a natural personality. All 
successful personalities are not smiling, 
genial, story telling persons. Each one 
of us has certain characteristics and 
these we should develop and not try and 
imitate someone else. 

“Knowing your stuff is highly essen- 
tial. The insurance man of the future 
must be more of a student than ever 
before. Whether you sell life, casualty 
or fire insurance, the day of selling poli- 
cies has gone by and from now on it is 
a matter of applying insurance to finan- 
cial needs and problems, and the impor- 
tance of knowing your stuff cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. I would rather 
have a man with a poor personality but 
who knew his stuff rather than a super- 
ficial insurance representative with a 
dominating personality.” 


Ten Commandments on Closing 


(Continued from Page 6) 


and “why” track that he doesn’t have a 
chance to think back to the “yes” and 
“no” track. We can do this by asking 
in an interesting way the necessary ques- 
tions for the completion of the appli- 
cation blank, using leading questions; 
questions which suggest their own an- 
swers. We should start in with those 
questions which do not seem to commit 
the prospect. 

5. Make it just as easy as possible 
for the prospect. Our job is not to 
force him to say “yes,” but to keep him 
from saying “no.” 

Use Power of Suggestion 

6. Use the power of suggestion. There 
is tremendous power in suggestion. There 
are some words which suggest unpleas- 
ant things to the prospect; let’s learn 
not to use them. Let’s say “write” your 
name instead of “sign.” Let’s not even 
mention the price until we have shown 
the benefits of our proposition. 

7. If you must ask for a decision, 
get it on some minor point and assume 
that it decides the whole proposition. 
“Mr. Jones, would you rather have your 
dividends used to buy additional insur- 
ance or let them be taken off of the 
deposit you make each year, so as to 
reduce your annual fixed charges ?”— 
“Would you prefer to have the premium 
notices sent to your home or shall we 
send them to the office?” 

8 “The Fatal Alternative.” This is 
a device that has proven itself time after 
time—a question which, answered either 
way, commits the prospect. For in- 
stance: “Would you prefer to go to the 
doctor’s office, or shall we have him come 





Chambers Says C.L.U. 
Training Gives Power 


Preparation for the Chartered Life 
Underwriter designation can better 
equip the agent and make it far more 
probable that he will succeed, in the 
opinion of Vaughan C. Chambers, C.L.U., 
Mutual Benefit representative of Phila- 
delphia, who gave a talk yesterday morn- 
ing at the congress. Mr. Chamber em- 
phasized the fact that this preparation, 
and the responsibility acquired by secur- 
ing the designation, is a helpful means 
toward a desirable end—and not the end. 

“You and I are always talking to our 
prospects about the value of a college 
education for their children,” Mr. Cham- 
bers asserted. “We can prove this value 
in higher financial returns as well as 
other advantages. We urge the adoption 
of a plan of insurance savings to guar- 
antee this higher education. But, have 
you proven to yourself the value of a 
life insurance higher education? 

“If you know that you know, and if 
it be true that knowledge is power—need 
you fear an interview with the Big Man? 
And isn’t fear of the unknown one of 
our worst enemies? MHaven’t we all, at 
one time or another, reached for the 
door knob—and then decided that we 
were not prepared for the unknown! 

“Through these troublesome days, life 
insurance, from its capital structure to 
the conduct of the newest agent, has 
been setting standards. We are being 
carefully watched and judged according 
to these standards. Be it ours to hold 
them high! The ever increasing army 
of intelligent buyers knows that the 
highest and the lowest quality of life 
insurance knowledge and service can be 
had at one and the same price. The 
best and the worst underwriter receives 
exactly the same commission. And, so 
there is a definite trend toward the se- 
lection of one capable life insurance rep- 
resentative, who meets the buyer’s per- 
sonal standard in knowledge, experience, 
service, ethics and permanency.” 





| Afternoon Chairman | 





A. RUSHTON ALLEN 


by here?”—“Do you like Ordinary Life 
or Twenty Pay Life?”—“Would you 
rather have the money paid to your wife 
in cash or do you think a monthly in- 
come, that was absolutely guaranteed, 
would be more valuable to her?” 

9. Get the prospect in physical mo- 
tion and in a position to sign before 
handing him the application. A man, 
sitting still, develops a sort of inertia 
and it will be easier for him to act if 
we have started him in motion. You 
can say, “Have I this name spelled cor- 
rectly?” or “Is this the way you spell 
the name of the town where you were 
born?” and then, when he pulls up to 
the desk and looks down at the paper, 
it is easy to hand him a pen and say 
“Will you use my pen or your own?” 

Three Attempts to Close 


10. Having made a complete sales 
presentation, never leave the prospect 
until you have made at least three at- 
tempts to close. To do otherwise is un- 
fair to the prospect. The second time 
you see a show it is rarely as interest- 
ing as it was the first and just so, you 
will never be able to make the story of 
life insurance quite so thrilling to that 
particular prospect again. I like to make 
my first attempt to close just as simple 
and as natural as possible through the 
use of leading questions and implied con- 
sent. If that fails, I like to go back over 
those features of the proposition, which 
seemed most attractive to the prospect 
and to try to arouse his fighting in- 
stinct; to furnish motivation using 
human interest stories. If these fail, as 
a last resort I try to use a “fear ap- 
peal.” Many men will never buy life 
insurance until they are brought to the 
realization that they might die tomor- 
row. 

“This may be the last time you will 
have an opportunity to protect those 
about you.” 

“Last year more than 50,000 men tried 
to get life insurance, but they had waited 
too long.” 

It is well to always hold something in 
reserve—perhaps disability or double in- 
demnity or cash values in old age, so 
that the man can think that it is that 
additional benefit upon which he is 
making his affirmative decision. This is 
a peg, as it were, upon which we hand 
our emotional appeals and, of course, we 
must ever be ready with closing sugges- 
tions. 





Haphazard Methods Not 
For Today, Says Colborn 


MAKES PLEA FOR ORGANIZATION 








Offers Seven-Point Program; Sees Def. 
nite Production Goals More Nec. 
essary Than Ever 





Organization in all departments of the 
job is the answer to the crisis of 1933 
as far as the life insurance agent is cop. 
cerned, asserted Earl F. Colborn, Cop. 
necticut Mutual general agent of Roches. 
ter, in his talk which closed the morning 
session of the congress yesterday. 

“Take your sales effort out of the realm 
of haphazard, spasmodic, guerrilla actiy. 
ity over into the field of organized en- 
terprise,” Mr. Colborn declared. “Formy. 
late or adopt an organized production 
program, specifically designed and def- 
nitely calculated to bring about more in- 
terviews and better interviews with bet- 
ter buyers. Adopt such a program and 
then carry it forward with dynamic pur- 
pose!” 


Mr. Colborn offered the Philadelphia 
agents a seven-point program which his 
agency has been using. These seven 
points are: Definite advance planning of 
sales effort; definite standards of per- 
formance; selective automatic prospect- 
ing; organized selling technique; definite 
records and check-up; definite produc- 
tion goals, and self-organization for prog- 
ress. 

The Time to Face Issue 


“No man is going to get very far in 
this or any other business during the 
next five years who cannot or will not 
and who does not organize himself and 
his business activity in accord with the 
fundamental laws of enterprise,” the 
speaker said. “This is a time to face the 
issue squarely, to put ourselves under 
control. 

_ “Intelligence, mental alertness, think- 
ing and judgment have always been sig- 
nificant factors in selling a substantial 
business—today they are essential factors 
in selling any business. And I know of 
no better way to strengthen one’s intel- 
lectual equipment for successful selling 
than in grappling with the specific prob- 
lems—technical, financial, psychological— 


involved in the particular interviews you | 


are planning for the next day. 

“It was natural that the present period 
of business recession should compel a 
downward revision of production goals. 
The serious matter is that in the case of 
many life underwriters the depression 
has resulted in the complete abandon- 
ment of any production goals whatsoever 
as definite fighting objectives. And un- 
der current conditions that means just 
one thing—practically speaking, it means 
non-production. 


Gives Job Significance 

“Inevitably so, because it is the definite 
production goal set up seriously, accepte 
in dead earnest, and fought for with con- 
fidence and the will to win, that gives 
personal zest and significance to every 
other function of the job. 

“Take away the purposeful and deter- 
mined drive for a definite paid-for pro- 
duction, and you cut the very heart out 
of organized performance. All you have 
left is the routine of the job with an 
occasional spasm of real sales effort: 
sales drop down; difficulties loom insut- 
mountable; we lose confidence and for- 
feit courage; we become the victims of 
defeatism and despair; morale is gone 
and we are locked tight in the deadly 
grip of our own fears. 

“The first essential step to improved 
production is your own determination to 
write a definite amount of paid-for busi- 
ness within a definite immediate period. 
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Michigan Delay Irks 
Insurance Men There 


sTATE BEGAN MORATORIUMS 





But Senate Has Been Stumbling Block 
In Enacting Adequate Legislation ; 
Out of Step 





Lansing, Mich., March 13.—Michigan 
legislators, during the past week, have 
come in for some caustic criticism in 
insurance circles for their dilatory tac- 
tics in meeting the banking emergency. 

Although Michigan was the first state 
to declare an extended moratorium, the 
legislature, up to the first of this week, 
had failed to enact an emergency law 
to assure stable control of banking when 
business is resumed and had also ig- 
nored two measures designed to pro- 
tect life companies of the state from an 
abnormal cash demand growing out of 
the tie-up of assets through the general 
bank closings. 

The senate seems to be the chief 
stumbling block in balking the passage 
of adequate legislation. The members 
have been divided on partisan lines over 
provisions of the MecNitt-Creen _ bill 
which would give dictatorial powers to 
certain state officials in regulation, re- 
organization, liquidation, or operation of 
banks. It is apparently the fear of Re- 
publican members that certain Demo- 
cratic officials of the state administra- 
tion would be apt to misuse their pow- 
ers under the proposed act to create a 
“receivership racket” although the Re- 
publican senators indicated their con- 
fidence in the integrity of Gov. William 
A. Comstock by seeking to give him ex- 
clusive control. The majority Demo- 
crats, however, wish to give some other 
Democratic officials a share in regula- 
tory powers and have so far been un- 
willing to compromise although they used 
Republican votes to pass the bill, all 
banking legislation requiring two-thirds 
majorities. 

Meanwhile, with attention centered on 
the bank bill, the Orr bills which would 
protect the life companies have been 
forgotten to date. One of the measures 
would provide that policy loan and sur- 
render value payments would be limited 
to the excess, in any one month, of pre- 
mium receipts over losses and expenses, 
while the other would balk any _ at- 
tempts on the part of irresponsible per- 
sons to plunge companies into receiver- 
ship for refusing immediate cash pav- 
ments on demand. The second bill would 
limit receivership actions to petitions of 
the attorney general based on informa- 
tion afforded by the insurance commis- 
sioner. 





B. H. WALKER COMMITTEE 

Bradford H. Walker, president of the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, has been 
appointed a member of the emergency 
relief committee of Richmond through 
which all private and municipal relief 
work in that city is to be hereafter car- 
ried forward under the direction of May- 
or Bright. The committee comprises 
fourteen of Richmond’s most prominent 
citizens, leaders in civic, business and 
welfare work of the community. 





HERMIT BUYS ANNUITIES 


_ A hermit who has $33,000 in annuities 
is Thomas A. Kincaid, seventy-two years 
old, who has a cave home in Missouri. 
Mr. Kincaid recently bought a $12,000 
single premium straight annuity from 
Wiley Pendleton, general agent for the 
Lincoln National Life at Kansas City. 
wo years ago Mr. Kincaid purchased 
4 $21,000 single premium annuity from 
Mr. Pendleton. 


H. M. COMINS ELECTION 
Harry M. Comins, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual representative in Flint, Mich., and 
President of the Michigan Association of 
Life Underwriters, will serve for at least 
another year as a city commissioner in 
Flint as the result of his election as one 


of two short-term commissioners to fill 
vacancies, 





























Flowers for 


the LIVING 


AYBE you have been in 
the habit of thinking of 
Life Insurance as something 


to die for, rather than worth 


living for. 


Many John Hancock policy- 


holders, enjoying incomes made 


possible through Life Insurance, 
have come to know the mean- 
ing of ‘flowers for the living.” 


Last year this Company paid 
to living policyholders nearly 


71 Million Dollars — or 36 


Million Dollars more than its 
total payments in death claims! 


Some of those who received 
this money are young, pur- 
suing an education made avail- 
able by the funds from endow- 
ment policies; others are older, 
engaging in vocations for which 
their life insurance savings 
have provided the capital; still 
others are enjoying the leisure 
their life insurance provides to 
travel, to pursue their favorite 
avocations, or to settle down in 
their homes in comfort and 
away from the rush of the 
workaday world. 


They all know how well 


worth living for is Life In- 


surance. In their case it has 
truly provided ‘Flowers for 
the Living.” It can do the same 
for you. Our booklet, ‘My 
Financial Problems,” tells how. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


John Hancock Inquiry Bureau 

197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your booklet, “My 

Financial Problems.” 
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... an advertisement 
wherein the JOHN 


HANCOCK directs 


attention to the fact 
that “you do not have 


to die to win” 


“In all times of stress 


a strong anchor 


of safety” 
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Hints 


for 


Live 
cA cents 


Confidence is really 
Benefit representative of 











Buffalo, N. Y., 
and paid for more 
agents have a fear of making 
that you have confidence in yourself, 
part of your prospect,” he said. 


about 75% of selling, in the opinion of Louis C. 
who recently ¢g 
insurance salesmanship at the sales congress in Washingt ston, D. C. 
than $1,100,000 of business in 1932. 
approaches to strangers. 
for in this way you create confidence on the 
“You should have a definite plan of presentation. 











Confidence 75% Of Selling 
$1,000,000 Producer Holds 


Roth, Mutual 
rave his impressions of life 
Mr. Roth wrote 
He stated that too many 

“The important thing is 


You should take pains to find the need and then fit the presentation to the need. 


That is the heart of your job. 


“If an agent will take the trouble to analyze himself as a prospect he will be far 


better able to analyze the needs of others. nen 
the same ends that he does—to pay all existing obligations, create 


want to achieve 


He will find that other men will mostly 


income for old age, take care of the mortgage and of the children’s education, etc. 
And what fine sales appeals can be buiit around these desires ! 


“Here is an approach which I have been using with some success lately: 
about what effect the new tax law will have on your estate. 
problems and if you desire information you must seek that 


I should like to talk 


Taxes cause definite 


information from someone who has studied the law. 
Do you know about the depreciation that will take place in your 


lated property. 


property in case of your premature death? 
insurance is taxable under the present plan of creation and distribution ?’ 
general estate 


go on to ask Mr. Jones about his 
the security of principal and 
insurance contract.” 


R. B. Coolidge Approach 

Another timely approach was suggested 
by Robert B. Coolidge, Aetna Life repre- 
sentative of Cleveland, in speaking at the 
Washington congress. It is along the 
following lines: “I called to introduce 
myself, Mr. Prospect, and tell you about 
a service I have which is not for sale. 
Estates have changed, and in some cases 
men have not had their life insurance 
checked to meet the new conditions. 
Today a family can adjust itself to al- 
most any income, if the income is cer- 
tain. Regarding deficiency judgments 
against self and wife, the only way to 
make your life insurance payments judg- 
ment proof is to have it payable on the 
income basis or through a trust fund. 
Either your life insurance is in perfect 
condition or it is not. Do you keep your 


policies here? 


In Regard to Etiquette 

Knowing the rules of proper courtesy is 
especially important for a salesman, an- 
other Washington congress speaker de- 
clared. What gets a salesman past the 
secretary is the caliber of the salesman. 
3uyers usually dislike callers who are 
loud and boisterous, and rightly demand 
proper etiquette. The salesman should 
not hand the buyer his business card on 
approach, said the speaker, but should 
promptly tell the buyer the purpose of 
his call. Buyers do not always want to 
shake hands with a visitor, but sales- 
men should not show any servility or 
apologetic manner. His acts should re- 
flect equality and dignity and the im- 
portance of his mission. 


Hope Also Contageous 

“Force yourself—if forcing is necessary— 
to speak in a hopeful way about busi- 
ness,” advises Mutual Life Points. “We 
have seen men put into a gloomy mood 


for a whole day and suffer mentally 
through hearing someone speak in a 
darkly pessimistic way about conditions 


and probabilitie s. Pessimism is 
tagious mood, but so is hope.” 


a con- 


permanence 


‘Mr. 


Jones, 


Mr. Jones, you have accumu- 
Do you know what part of your life 
I then 
and try to get him to recognize 


of income that is stored up in a life 


Views of W. A. Alexander 

William A. Alexander, secretary of the 
Equitable Society, in writing in Agency 
Items, says that certain Equitable agents 
did more business in 1932 and are doing 
more in 1933 than they have ever done 
before. Others, in consequence of de- 
pression in many lines of business, are 
doing less temporarily. Mr. Alexander 
comments that this is not due to special 
advantages enjoyed by those in the first 
of these groups, or to special difficulties 
a ge by those in the second group, 
but due (1) to the differences in the men 
themselves, and (2) in their methods. He 
adds: 

“This being so, it is obvious that those 
of the second group should study the 
methods of the other group. If they will 
do this they will discover many useful 
truths, among which are the following: 
Those who are doing well today have ex- 
ceptional courage and confidence, are suc- 
cessful in identifying those who have 
money, and know how to convince those 
people that, instead of hoarding their 
capital, it will be safer and more remun- 
erative if they place it at once in the 
only depression-proof investment now in 
the market.” 


Present Day Objections 

Life agents would do well to read and 
study that part of a report of the New 
York sales congress which deals with how 
twelve agents are answering today’s main 
objections. Here are given sensible re- 
plies to those questions which are bob- 
bing up daily, those having to do with 
depreciated investments, effects of infla- 
tion, uncertainty of present, railroad hold- 
ings of companies, etc. Replies to these 
objections were printed in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week. 





D. B. MADURO’S FATHER DIES 

Samuel Maduro, father of Denis B. 
Maduro, counsel of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York City, died 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., a few days ago. 


THE EASTERN 
UNDERWEI ITER 
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— 
THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. Peuple need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful, 

















THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits, 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 








Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to : 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


te ee 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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GOTHAER LIFE 1932 RESULTS 
The Gothaer Life of Gotha, one of the 

oldest and largest life companies in Ger- 





SUN LIFE SALES TALKS 
The Sun Life of Canada has recently 
provided its agents with four practical 


organized sales presentations covering many, shows favorable results for 1932 
the following subjects: (1) continuance The new business for the year includes 





of salary for one year after death; (2) about 10,900 new policies for approxi- 
geen ta ogpron ape’ yin oe agC; mately 61,000,000 marks, about 1,000,000 
(3) provision for rent of dependent fam- ane 
ily, at (4) a potiscran vai canvass in- less than 1931. The number of cor- ' 
volving the general domestic uses of life ‘acts written, however, represents 3 | 
. ae : substantial increase over the preceding | 
nein year. The company’s insurance in force | 
ana canat a RORRERCeaAEA increased by 24,000,000 marks to 563, | 


PLANS BERMUDA CONVENTION — 000,000 marks. 


If pre-inflation contracts 


The Distinguished Service Club Con- are added at their present value the in- 
aah EP 2 ar “is surance in force amounts to 592,000,00) | 
vention of the Scranton Life for the year eens } 


a ee ee 

' 

The Colonial Life has promoted the 
following three fieldmen; Marlyn C 
Shover, Allentown, Pa. Harry J. 


1933 will be held in July in Bermuda. 
For those agents who qualify all rail and 
boat transportation and two days’ hotel 


accommodations in Bermuda will be paid and 


by the company. Requirements have Stratton, Camden, N. ee to assistant man- 
been liberalized to aid many agents to agers, and S. J. Kuntz to manager al 
make the trip. York ,Pa. 








$64,293,911 
NEW PAID FOR BUSINESS IN 1932 


Greatest Amount in Company's History 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA - 
HOME OFFICE — Jersey City — New Jersey 
MR. AGENT— 
“MAKE GOOD WITH A COMPANY THAT IS MAKING GOOD” 




















17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





Uptown 


122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2:2627 
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Need For Leaders Met, 
J. V. McKee Tells Diners 


GIVEN POLITICIANS 


PRAISE 


Nearly 600 Turn Out At Annual Dinner 
of Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of N. Y. City 
Neither in spirit nor size of attend- 
dance did it look like depression at the 
forty-seventh annual banquet of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
in the Hotel Astor on Thursday night 





JOSEPH V. 


McKEE 


of last week. There was a crowd pre- 
sent of nearly 600. “The Show Must Go 
On” was the slogan. Following a sales 
congress which played to standing room 
only the banquet put the finishing touch 
on a day crowded with events. 

A high spot of the evening was a 
stirring talk given by Joseph V. McKee, 
president of the Board of Aldermen of 
New York, who gained added respect 
and confidence of the metropolis last 
year when he served a short term as 
mayor. 

The keynote of Mr. McKee’s talk was 
that the nation, lacking leadership in 
business, had turned to public men for 
guidance. He asked those present if they 
could name a single leader in finance 
industry or business in whom the nation 
had implicit confidence as a Moses to 
get the nation out of its present jam. 
As public men had taken up this mantle 
of leadership he made a plea that they 
be given solid support, urging that they 
be assisted in every way in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs and that there 
be an absence of destructive criticism. 
In the past the business man had regard- 
ed the politician with something of a 
sneer. He asserted that most men in 
public office view their responsibilities 
seriously and that they were entitled to 
respect and confidence. Through their 
wide contacts life insurance agents have 
a splendid opportunity to make that con- 
fidence more general. 

Seated at the table with Mr. McKee 
was Superintendent Van Schaick who a 
few hours before at the department had 
Promulgated new rules and regulation 
designed to safeguard the life insurance 
business The crowd regarded the Super- 
mtendent as the type or public official 
who is furnishing the right kind of lead- 
ership, and applauded. Mr. Van Schaick, 
when called upon, briefly sketched the 
new rules and regulations. The last 
speaker was D. Thomas Curtin, news- 
Paper man, traveler and radio scenarist. 
. Among those seen at the head table 
Mm addition to the association president, 
Walter FE. Barton, toastmaster of the 
evening, were: 

Arthur 
Tokers’ 
President, 


Arnow, president, General Insurance 
Association; Joseph C. Behan, vice- 
Massachusetts Mutual; George C. 








New York Ass’n Pledges 
Support to Roosevelt 











Support to President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in his efforts to restore better 
conditions was pledged by the members 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City last week in a_resolu- 
tion adopted at the association’s sales 
congress. The resolution was presented 
by Julian S. Myrick, Mutual Life Man- 
ager, and seconded by George A. Ked- 
erich, New York Life manager, the 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation. The text of the resolution read: 

Whereas: This country is now in the midst 
of the most financial crisis in its his- 
tory, and the President of the United States 
has declared a general banking moratorium and 


serious 


measures are now being prepared to re-estab- 
lish the credit machinery of the United States 
bring restoration of confi- 
in our and financial 


and to about the 


dence financial structure 
institutions, and 

Whereas: It is the patriotic duty of our 
citizens, irrespective of party affiliations or in- 
dividual selfish unitedly to 


national local leadership in order to 


interests, 
and 
restore confidence in 


support 
our 
and in 


our Government 


our institutions, be it 

Resolved: That the members of the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the City of New York, 
Inc., at their forty-seventh annual meeting as- 
sembled, pledge to the President of the United 
States united co 
operation in all undertakings under the leader- 
ship of the 
of the credit 
country 


and to local authorities our 


re-establishment 
the 


the President for 


financial and structure of 
the 


our 


and restoration of confidence in 


our credit machinery and our 


further 
individually 


currency, 


financial institutions, and be it 
Resolved : 


urge all 


and 
come in contact that 
to hoard either 
gold or currency and to redeposit any gold or 


That we advise 


with whom we 


it is their patriotic duty not 
excess currency now in their possession in their 
that we further 
them not to borrow and surrender for cash their 


usual depositories and urge 


life insurance policies except in cases of the 
utmost necessity, and be it further 
Resolved: That a copy of this resolution be 


sent to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
the the State of New York and 
to the of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of this district. 


Governor of 
Governor 


AGENT’S 25TH ANNIVERSARY 

David MacGregor, William A. White’s 
agency, Newark, N. J., recently observed 
his twenty-fifth anniversary of service 
with the John Hancock Mutual Life. In 
his home town, Paterson, N. J., he is ac- 
tive in the welfare of the community and 
is a member of several of the city’s civic 
organizations. He wears one of the com- 
pany’s $500,000 merit buttons. 


Capen, assistant sup’t. agencies, Connecticut Gen- 


eral; Lawrence M. Cathles, president, North 
American Reassurance; Roland E. Cocks, vice- 
president, Guaranty Trust; W. Howard Cox, 


president, Union Central; Andrew J. Davis, vice- 
president, Provident Mutual; D. S, Dickenson, 
president, Security Mutual; Harry Ellis Jr., 
president, Brooklyn Insurance Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation; William S. Gaylord, vice-president, Home 


Life; Ben S. Graham, vice-president, Brooklyn 
National. 
Carl Heye, president, Guardian Life; Philip 


Hodes, president, Brokerage Supervisiors’ Asso- 
ciation; Maxwell Hoffman, assistant managing 
director, National Association; Charles E. Hooper, 
president, Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Northern New Jersey; Roger B. Hull, managing 
director, National Association; Russell S. King, 
general agent, Union Central, Indianapolis; 
George L. Lewis, trust officer, Bankers Trust; 
Louis Lipsky, president, Eastern Life; R. Mc 
Allister Lloyd, assistant vice-president, Bank of 
New York & Trust Co.; Griffin M. Lovelace, sec 
ond vice-president, New York Life. 


John P. Mackin, vice-president, Prudential; 
Henry Moir, president, United States Life; 
Herbert W. Morse, vice-president, New York 


Trust; H. F. Poor, vice-president, Chase Nation- 
al Bank; S. D. Rosan, president, Brownsville 
and East New York Insurance Brokers’ Ass’n; 
Adolph A. Rydgren, president, Continental Amer- 
ican; Walter F. Shaw, assistant sup’t agencies, 
Mutual Life; Frank H, Sykes, vice-president and 
manager of agencies, Fidelity Mutual; Walter 
Tresckow, vice-president, Central Hanover; Geo. 
S. Van Schaick, superintendent of insurance; 
New York, W. H. Ward, assistant trust officer, 
Commercial National Bank; S. T. Whatley, vice- 
president, Aetna Life; V. P. Whitsitt, assistant 
manager, Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Better Methods of Selling 


Life Insurance 


A Practical Course 
In Working Principles 


By 
L. L. Montgomery 


(This is the Third Installment of the Series) 


At the end of the probing stage when 
your prospective client gives you the 
facts in his case you have the problem 
of analyzing these facts and then synthe- 
sizing them in relation to the services 
that a life insurance company can offer 
which would place him in a better and 
stronger position than he was in before 
you came to see him. Otherwise you 
are of no value to him. This takes 
imagination on his part and imagination 
on your part. As I said before, the big- 
ger the man the bigger the risk. Now 
I add the bigger the possibilities the more 
active is his imagination. That is why 
a big case can sometimes be closed in 
a few minutes whereas the prospective 
client with little imagination may take 
a long time to see himself (through 
imagery) either in or out of the picture 
and the relationship to his dependents 
or his business associates. 

Prospective clients might be divided 
into two main divisions. Those who pos- 
sess imagination and those who do not. 
The same division might be made of life 
underwriters. That is why some life un- 
derwriters who work hard and faithfuly 
keeping religiously to the many time 
charts given to them, get nowhere. They 
have no imagination. It takes a mind of 
originality, power and force to pour out 
a dynamic message of living, moving 
words from the heart and from the brain. 
A master life underwriter works with 
mental pictures that flash before his mind 


and which he transfers to the mind of 
the man in front of him. 

Personally this matter of imagination 
has given me a great deal of thought. 
I feel the whole question of the selec- 
tion and training of life underwriters 
hinges upon it. Sometimes the faculty 
lies dormant and can be cultivated. The 
problem of presenting the services of life 
insurance companies is a problem of pre- 
senting the intangible. Salesmen success- 
ful in selling tangible things can some- 
times carry over the success in the sell- 
ing of intangibles, but usually not. Sell- 
ing intangibles demands strong creative 
imagination. 

Tangibles and Intangibles 

The prospective client has to be helped 
to visualize and feel situations. He can 
not actually see, taste, handle or touch 
a commodity. I am doing some further 
research upon the difference between the 
selling of tangibles and intangibles, as 
are my friends Dr. Link and Dr. Achilles 
of the Psychological Corporation. Satis- 
factory tests have been worked out that 
I believe will be of incalculable value in 
the field of life underwriting, revolution- 
izing the system of picking and training 
men. 

The problem of presenting the services 
of life insurance companies is also made 
more difficult because it is a matter of 
discussing future wants, wants that may 
not exist for years, and wants too some- 
times not of the self but of others. 

The life underwriter must deal with 
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They provide largely the funds for 
public and private enterprise—railroads, 
farms, utilities, factories—all those col- 
lective activities which mean work and 


pay rolls. 


Life insurance tolerates 
no idle dollars. 


Its very existence depends on the 
prompt re-investment of every dollar 
received in premiums, for the benefit of 
the policyholders. These dollars, like 
water passing through a power house, 


turn the mighty turbines of trade .. . 








RIGHT BACK 
TO WORK 


» » » Those who insure their lives help indirectly to 
bring comfort and happiness to thousands of people, 
apart from the beneficiaries immediately concerned. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 


and then, released, flow on to bring hap- 
piness to distant valleys. 


While in trust with the insurance com- 
pany, they turn the wheels of industry, 
and return at last to the policyholder or 
his beneficiaries, bringing to the aged 
or bereaved welcome freedom from 
financial hardship. Like mercy, life 
insurance “blesses him that gives and 
him that takes"—not only those whose 
future it safeguards but all whose for- 
tunes are linked with those vital eco- 
nomic enterprises that it stimulates and 
maintains. 














the future in terms of the Now. He must 
operate with the shadows of these future 
events. He must try to protect his pros- 
pective clients from selling their future 
birthrights for messes of present pottage 
—and it isn’t easy. It is the most diffi- 
cult of all types of selling. 

Must Be Scientist, Poet and Prophet 

There is the battle within the individ- 
ual between the impulse to present en- 
joyment and the desire for future bene- 


“fit. Present enjoyment will usually win 


over enjoyment available only in the fu- 
ture. The need for action in the present 
must be presented with clear, vivid and 
powerful pictures. There must be con- 
sideration of future interests causing the 
sacrifice of present pleasure for the sake 
of future gains. To bring this about 
there must be in the successful under- 
writer a combination of the analysis of 
the scientist, the imagination of the poet 
and the zeal of the prophet. 

Here are some tests for your faculty 
of imagination. Have you ever seen a 
picture of a battlefield after a battle? 
If not, can you create one in your imagi- 
nation—the bodies lying around, the 
stretcherbearers slowly moving here and 
there, gaping holes in the earth made by 
the shells, the utter desolation of it all; 
perhaps you can sense the sadness of 
it, but a sight image is not the only way. 
I will give you one line, an ear image, 
that will be much more effective “And 
far on high the lonely bugle grieves!” 
Now can you actually hear that bugle? 
The long drawn out notes that quiver, 
grow fainter, fainter and fainter, wailing, 
wailing, wailing. 

Take this line: “Amid the dark boughs 
the golden orange glows.” Shut your 
eyes—can you see the contrast of colors, 
get the sense of “glows” 

It was not the Roman generals that 
made the Roman Empire. It was the 
everyday Roman soldier conscripted from 
the fields where he worked. Can you get 
the feel of this in these marching lines: 

“Those that swept at the sound of 

the trumpet 
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Out through the night like gon- 
foloned clouds 

Exiled hosts when the world was 
Rome 

Tossing their tattered old eagles 
marching . 

Down to 
trumpet. 

London, Ninevah, rend your shrouds 

Rally the legions and lead them 
home! 

Marching out through the endless 
ages 

Marching out through the dawn of 
time 

Endless columns of unknown men 

Endless ranks of stars o’er arching 

Endless ranks of an army marching 

Marching steadily then as now!” — 
\re you standing in the streets of 


sleep till the last great 


Rome watching them? The women bid. 
ding their men good-bye, the holding 0; 
the children in their arms, the steady 
march, march, march; Vale! Vale! Vale! 


Practice for Feeling 
Now can you take a coffin with a blan- 


ket thrown over it, a dog with its paws 
pressing convulsively against the coffin 
a table with a Bible on it and a pair of 
spectacles. 
in the famous painting, “The Old Shep- 
herd’s Only Mourner.” It was not a mere 
painting of these objects that made this 
a great picture, it was the feeling pro- 
duced in those who saw the picture that 
proved it to be the creation of a master 
mind. 


Those are the only objects 


Now practice taking various objects, 


putting them together, and see if you 
can create pictures from them. 1 
show vou how to transfer this practice 
into life insurance situations later on. 


I will 


With the facts before him the life 


underwriter must have the ability and 
experience to interpret them, pointing out 
the need to make such changes as an- 
pear desirable and going into details. He 
considers the situation judicially. He is 
naturally seeking after truth and draw- 
ing unbiased conclusions based entirely 
on the facts. 
convinces 


He does not attempt t 
or persuade; it is the reasons 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


January 1, 1933 


Admitted Assets ............. am Se donee ito $159,721,076 
Policy Reserves and other Liabilities............... 149,623,144 
IIIT I iicinecnis catcitds ches sanennecnntesbiack 2,500,000 
Excess Security to Policyholders................... 7,597,932 
New Paid Life Insurance in 1932_............2222... 120,620,178 


Twenty Years’ Record 


Accident and Health 


Year Total Premiums 
1912 $34,803 
1922 828,072 
1932 1,580,142 


Life Insurance 
In Force 
$64,558,713 
471,544,940 
1,098,327,884 


Payments Since Organization 


To living policyholders... 
To beneficiaries - 


$85,128,933 
Sees 87,897,126 


$173,026,059 


Life insurance stands the test 
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——— 
that surround the facts that 
or persuade. 
The Straight Line 
He believes that his prospective client 
will act from motives of enlightened self 
interest and will inevitably follow a path 
that is demonstrably to his advantage and 
profit. Therefore he sets up an objec- 
tive that will be to his prospective client’s 
interest to achieve and does it through 
what I call the Show Step in my for- 
mula, symbolized by the straight line. 
| chose the straight line because it is 
the shortest distance between points. It 
commands: Keep on the track! Don’t go 
of at a tangent! Reason closely and 
consecutively to a logical conclusion. 
Here it is. 


convince 


We will add it to the equilateral tri- 
angle and square discussed in the sec- 
ond instalment of the series. 





\ 
\ 











The best way to understand the mean- 
ing of Show is to look it up in Funk 
& Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary. You 
will find: 

“Show—To cause or allow (something) 
to be understood or known; explain; re- 
veal; tell. To cause a (person) to see 
or understand; explain something to; 
convince; point out to. To make evident 
by logical process; prove; demonstrate.” 

Look carefully at the words: Explain— 
Convince—Prove—Demonstrate. 

The Show Step 

They set the tempo of the show step. 
So does “to cause a person to see or 
understand.” In the Show Step you are 
explaining what the prospective client 
should do and clearly defining the ob- 
jective. 

It is of course impossible in any ar- 
ticle to give all the various suggestions 
that can come from the facts given by 
the prospective client. But let us sup- 
pose that we have a case of acute de- 
pendency, a man with a wife and four 
children; the ages of the children are 
seven, five, four and two. The father is 
on a good salary with every expecta- 
tion of having it increased or of going 
into business for himself later on, but 
he is only twenty-eight, and it will take 
about twenty years before the youngest 
child will be able to look after himself. 

Here is a case where the family in- 
come policy might be suggested because 
it would provide that in the event of his 
not being able to see his plans through 
for his family an income would be pro- 
vided covering the risk that he would 
die at any time within twenty years from 
the issue of the policy, an overprotec- 
tion during those years. 

This would enable his wife to keep the 
home together and should the condition 
of the dependency become normal, noth- 
ing having happened, then there would 
be available in the sinking fund cash 
for the parents’ own account. 

A good way to illustrate is to point 
out that this method is the only family 
sinking fund where the dollar carries the 
double load, providing for the extraor- 
dinary event of his early death and 
should he live savings for himself. This 
represents a monopoly on the part of the 
life insurance companies as there is no 
other sinking fund in finance where the 
dollar will do the same thing. 

If a man of this type had a fairly 





substantial savings in his property ac- 
count it could be explained to him that 
it would be better to have a portion set 
aside as risk-bearing account, a simple 
matter of bookkeeping, putting his fam- 
ily in a far stronger position than if they 
were depending on the savings account 
alone. 
Setting Up Specific Cases 


Where the arrangements already made 
through life insurance companies (dis- 
cussed in Sequence 3, second article of 
this series), are all payable in lump sums 
and it is clear that there will not be 
sufficient income, it is a good idea to 
set an objective in the prospect’s mind 
of additional units of $25,000 capital to 
produce an income of $100 a month. This 
objective can be prefaced with “It would 
take at least $200 a month just to keep 
your family together in the event of 
your not being able to see your plans 
through for them personally. To pro- 
vide this there should be set up two 
additional units or $50,000 that would 
give an income of $200 a month. I as- 
sume you wish the principal to be held 
for your estate.” 

In this connection it is sometimes ad- 
visable to have the policies made payable 
to a trust company and specific instruc- 
tions for them written in the trust agree- 
ment. In some cases where the educa- 
tion of children is concerned it is found 
that trust officers have been asked to 
advise the children as to the best course 
of study to pursue. 

Sometimes the fixed payment made an- 
nually through the four years of college 
life might not meet the situation. A boy 
might want to spend his allowance for 
travel purposes or he might want to go 
into business earlier and use the fund 
for some other purpose than a college 
education, all of which could be taken 
care of by experienced trust officers 
Then again, where amounts of money 
have been left in terms of fixed income 
it has been found impossible to take ad- 
vantage of an unusual opportunity re- 
quiring capital. 

Life underwriters have advised their 
clients where the facts warranted to 
make capital sums available in the dis- 
cretion of the trustees. It is imposs'ble 
to foresee the future and only flexible 
provisions will meet such situations. In 
the case where the insurance held is not 
sufficient and it is impossible. to increase 
it, advice can be given to arrange that 
it may be distributed under optional set- 
tlements so as to go as far as possible 
over the years of acute dependency. 

Business Insurance 

It would require more space than I 
have at my disposal in which to discuss 
business risks and life underwriters spe- 
cializing in that field must do a great 
deal of study in corporation finance, law, 
economics and taxation. They must also 
have a thorough understanding of the 
functions of a trust company acting as 
executor and trustee and more particu- 
larly life insurance trusts. 

Sometimes where there is what I call 
Monopoly Value a clear case can be made 
where it is advisable for a corporation 
to protect its key brains. Usually men 
of this kind are under contract giving 
services of specialized character with 
ability so rare that it would be diffi- 
cult to replace them. 

A good way of estimating the value of 
such services is to find out how much 
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BEER SPE PE RR 


Life Insurance An Aid 
To Habits of Savings 


BURTON L. LANGHENRY’S TALK 


Pooled Thrift Advice Given to Los 
Angeles Parents and Teachers 
by Acacia Man 


In an address on thrift delivered be- 
the 
Burton L. 


association 
\n- 
pointed 
risks 
four 


fore parent-teachers’s 
Langhenry of the Los 
Mutual, 
takes 
The 


which the saver runs are these: 


geles branch, Acacia 


out how life insurance out 


of methods of savings. risks 


The possibility of death long before 
the necessary period is com- 
pleted. 

The possible lack of will power to con- 
tinue the savings effort over so long a 
period. 

The possible inability of keeping that 
which he 


savings 


may have succeeded in accu- 
mulating. 
The possibility of loss of savings 


through mismanagement, stock market 
crashes, bad investments, etc. 

Life insurance tends to educate 
as to the proper significance of a sav- 
ings fund. The pleasure of such a fund 
is not in the spending thereof, but in the 
consciousness of the independence which 
goes with it. A savings fund gives com- 
fort and mental health which comes with 
knowing that the future is getting pro- 
tection. 

Life insurance is pooled thrift, he con 


cluded. 


man 


additional salary the organization could 
afford to pay rather than be deprived 
of the services and discuss offsetting this 
risk of loss to the business in the event 
of premature death of the giver of the 
services. Always advise in your business 
cases to make settlements providing for 
the best method of acquiring the inter- 
ests of a deceased member. This is 
imperative in close corporations and part- 
nerships or wherever there is a dominat- 
ing single interest. A disposal of a busi- 
ness interest is a very important subject 
and purchase and sale plans need spe- 
cial study. It is best to consult with a 









Easier Prospecting 


Does he need it? Can he 
get itP These first two ques- 
tions in prospecting must be 
answered by Fidelity agents 
as well as all other agents. 
But Fidelity’s lead service in 
most cases answers for its 
agents the third fundamental 
question of prospecting—can 
he pay for it? 


THE SELECTION 1s Goop 


It automatically separates 
the wheat from most of the 
chaff. Those who reply for 
the most part can pay for the 
protection. Thus the most 
important feature of today’s 
prospecting is minimized for 
Fidelity workers. 


Send for booklet 


“The Company Back of the 
Contract” 


Gyhe FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 











PHILADELPHIA 

WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Presutent 
trust officer as the carrying out of the 
details of whatever plan is adopted is 
usually taken care of by a trust com- 


pany. : ; 

(Editor’s Note: Further selling articles 
by Mr. Montgomery will appear in fu- 
ture issues of The Eastern Underwriter.) 





ACCIDENT & HEALTH 





Protection against loss of earn- 
ing power with a “Triple 
Guarantee,”—Non-cancellable, 
Nonprorating and Incontesta- 
ble—on the same certain and 
substantial basis as life insur- 
ance. 











SPRINGFIELD 2 : : 


MONARCH 


OFFERS 
COMPLETE HOME PROTECTION 


With a Monarch combined program, a man is able to guarantee the comple- 
tion’ of any financial plans for his or his family’s future. 


MonarcH Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE 


LIFE 





All forms 
of participating 
life policies 
for men and 


women. 











3 : MASSACHUSETTS 

















INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
years shows a remarkable achievement. 
by 141.9%; the admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 
reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR MILLIONS IN FORCE 
A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


The premium income has increased 
The policy 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








AGE anp STABILITY 


are outstanding qualifications of 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Incorporated 1848 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Massachusetts Rules 
About Grace Period 


EXTENSION OF ONE MONTH 


Commissioner Brown Says Violation of 
Regulations Will Be Punished by Fine 


or Imprisonment, or Both 





Insurance Commissioner Brown of 
Massachusetts, recently given wider 
powers by the legislature, has issued no- 
tice to companies about the method he 
approves for handling the grace period, 
[in addition to rules and regulations re- 
garding payments by insurance compa- 
nies along the line adopted by Mr. Van 
Schaick.] Commissioner Brown’s grace 
period letter to companies in part fol- 
lows: 

“T enclose an attested copy of rules 
and regulations made by me under Chap- 
ter 65 of the Acts of 1933 which pro- 
vides an extension in the grace periods 
of Massachusetts policyholders which ex- 
pire between the dates of March 4 and 
April 10, 1933, inclusive. 

“During the term of this extended 
grace period such policies are to con- 
tinue in full force and effect subject to 
the deduction of premiums due and un- 
paid from any claims becoming payable. 
_ 

“Said Chapter 65 provides that any vio- 
lation of any rule or regulation made 
by the commissioner thereunder shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than 
$1,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both.” 

Grace Regulations 

The grace period rules follow: 

“Under authority conferred by section 
1 of chapter 65 of the Acts of 1933, and 
in order to maintain sound methods of 
insurance to safeguard the interests of 
the holders of policies of life or endow- 
ment insurance and of the beneficiaries 
thereunder and the public interest, I 
hereby make the following rules and reg- 
ulations governing the conduct of the 
business of all life insurance companies 
authorized to transact business in said 
commonwealth: 

“1. Any resident of the commonwealth 
holding any ordinary policy of life or en- 
dowment insurance or any annuity or 
pure endowment policy issued by a life 
insurance company authorized to trans- 
act business therein, shall have a grace 
period of thirty-one days for the pay- 
ment of any premium thereon additional 
to the grace period provided by the 
terms of any such policy for the pay- 
ment of premiums thereon, if said grace 
period expired between March 4 and 
March 9, 1933, inclusive, or will expire 
on or before April 10, 1933. 

“2. Any such resident holding any 
policy of industrial life or endowment 
insurance issued by any such life insur- 
ance company shall have a grace period 
of four weeks for the payment of any 
premium thereon additional to the grace 
period provided by the terms of any such 
policy for the payment of premiums 
thereon, if said grace period expired be- 
tween March 4 and March 9, 1933, in- 
clusive, or will expire on or before April 
10, 1933. 

“3. The foregoing rules and regula- 
tions shall apply to savings banks having 
insurance departments established under 
chapter 178 of the General Laws. * * *” 


IN NEW ASSOCIATION 

Three up-state insurance men have re- 
ceived major appointments in the newly 
organized Syracuse Sales Managers’ As- 
sociation. Elmer Beesley, State Mutual 
Life, and W. L. Boyce, Equitable Society, 
are a committee of two to secure speak- 
ers for the new association. Wilbur T. 
Tinney, Metropolitan Life, will be chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements. 





JOHN J. DENNY DIES 
John J. Denny, eighty-nine years old, 
an agent of the Prudential for thirty 
years, retiring some eight years ago, died 
last week at his home in East Orange, 
N. J. 








TRIPLE INDEMNITY LIFE INSURANCE 
with 
NON-CANCELLABLE 
WEEKLY ACCIDENT DISABILITY 
in 
ONE CONTRACT FOR ONE PREMIUM 


General Agency Contracts available at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Toledo, Ohio; Erie, Penna.; Harrisburg, Penna.; Philadelphia, 
Penna.; and the State of Delaware. 


Inquire 


United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 








FIGHT MICHIGAN BILL 

Life companies are sending represen- 
tatives to the capitol at Lansing, Mich., 
to lobby aganst the Bischoff bill, recent- 
ly introduced in the house, which would 
make compulsory the investment of 75% 
of Michigan reserves in stipulated Michi- 
gan property and securities. It is be- 
lieved unlikely that the bill will be en- 
acted. 





HAS $45,889,717 IN FORCE 
The Montana Life wound up the year 
with $12,183,405 of assets and $45,889,717 
insurance in force. Its surplus to policy- 
holders is $1,500,000. 


GERMAN HEALTH MEETING 

The fifth annual meeting of the 
German Central Office for Health 
Service by Life Insurance Companies 
took place recently and it was shown 
that great progress has been made in 
this service. The free health examina- 
tions, which two years ago were taken 
advantage of by only 28% of the insured, 
are now being rendered to 36% of 
all assured. In some companies this ser- 
vice has been extended to as high as 
56% of their assured. The Federal 
Health Office has expressed its satisfac- 
tion with the work done by this Central 
office. 





Life Insurance, 











WHEN YOU SELL LIFE INSURANCE SELL 


SAFETY / 


Times change, and men change with them. Today 
the demand for investments which will double in 
value and net ten per cent a year has given place 
to a demand for perfect, unqualified safety. Life 


Insurance meets the requirement. When you sell 


SELL SAFETY. 


Provident “Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 








TRIBUTE TO L. O. SCHRIVER 





Luncheon Given by Aetna Life Organiza. 
tion in Peoria; Also Gets Flowers: 
His Record There ; 

Lester O. Schriver, general agent Aetn, 
Life in Peoria, was greeted on his arriyaj 
at his office by a floral tribute on his 
desk in honor of his forty-second birth. 
day which came last week. 

At noon the local Aetna Life agents 
tendered him a luncheon at the Jefferson 
Hotel. Roy Davis, as spokesman for the 
agency organization, wished Mr. Schrive; 
the compliments of the day and, as ap 
evidence of appreciation of his fine lead. 
ership, presented him with forty-four life 
applications, aggregating $97,145, with 3 
premium volume of $4,350, which repre. 
sented the results of a One Day Cam. 
paign staged by the Aetna-izers of the 
Peoria agency as a tribute to their 
agency chief. 

Mr. Schriver responded, touching on 
some of the essentials of successful ¢o- 
operation and the need for specialized 
effort under existing business conditions 

In two of the four years of his general 
agency the Peoria field has won the pres- 
ident’s trophy for the Western Division 
and has shown vitality and general re- 
sults in other lines of a most gratifying 
character. : 

In January and February of the pres- 
ent year it has shown an increase of 32% 
in paid business over the same two 
months of 1932, notwithstanding existing 
business conditions. 





ASS’N MEMBERSHIP GROWING 





New York City Body Now Has 912 
Members; Equitable Society 
Company Leader 
Excellent progress has been reported 
by the membership committee of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
City, which is headed by William J. 
Dunsmore, Equitable Society agency 
manager. The association now has 912 
members as compared with 962 at this 

time last year. 

The Equitable Society has a big lead 
among the companies, with 237 members. 
Penn Mutual is second with 83, and the 
Travelers is in third place with 68. Other 
company leaders are Mutual Life, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Mutual Benefit, Guard- 
ian and Northwestern Mutual. 

The team captains who deserve credit 
for making this membership possible are: 
William C. Bawden, M. W. Benton, L 
Einstein, William Verplanck, Melvin 
Sackerman, John H. Brady and E. V. 
Carbonara. The team headed by Mr 
Bawden shows an increase over last year 
with 200 members compared with 186 for 
1932. Mr. Carbonara, chairman of the 
home office team, shows an increase with 
56 members compared with 30 last year. 


PETTY NAVAL OFFICERS 





Liberalization of Rules By Pacific Mu- 
tual Life; $5,000 Maximum; Sub- 
marine Men Excluded 
The Pacific Mutual, which recently 
liberalized its rules in the writing of 
Army men, has now made effective these 
rules as applying to first class petty off- 
cers and chief petty officers of the U.5 

Navy: 

These risks will be considered for 
amounts not to exceed $5,000 and on any 
plan other than Term. However, an €x- 
tra premium of $2.50 per $1,000 will be 
charged, except where the case is writ 
ten on an endowment form of 20 years or 
less and not maturing beyond age 
under which circumstances the extra pre- 
mium charge will be waived. 

Waiver of premium will be granted at 
twice the normal rate, but income dis 
ability benefits will not be granted, nor 
will they issue any other form of supple- 
mentary benefit. The company’s exist- 
ing rule with reference to the necessity 
for an aviation questionnaire in all cases 
involving naval service will be strictly 
observed. The company will not com 
sider applications from those in the sub- 
marine service. 
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NO SALARY LIMITATION 

\n attempt to limit salaries of insur- 
ance executives to $15,000 or less during 
moratorium period failed in Wisconsin 
this week. As Wisconsin _ insurance 
emergency measure stood in Senate 
Wednesday afternoon it is a compromise 
amended to prevent lapsing of policies 
without premium reserve. It stops pol- 
icy loans and cash surrenders for the 
time being. 





CAN’T ACT IN VIRGINIA 

Virginia life insurance executives met 
and asked the state corporation com- 
mission to adopt similar emergency life 
insurance legislation to that of other 
states. The commission decided that 
under the Virginia law there was noth- 
ing it could do to correct the situation; 
that as legislature does not meet until 
next year there was no possibility of ob- 
taining remedial legislation in meantime. 
TEXAS ROBERTSON LAW MOVE 

The San Antonio Real Estate Board 
last week passed a resolution endorsing 
a bill now before the Texas legislature 
which would amend the Robertson law 
and urging Governor Ferguson to favor 
the return of outside companies that 
withdrew from the state in 1907. The 
resolution attacks Texas life companies 
as attempting to monopolize the business 
in the state. 

— MISREPRESENTATION 

. W. Evans has filed suit in the dis- 
Bs court, Denver, asking $10,000 dam- 
ages against the Paramount Life, J. D. 
Kittrell, Percy Stewart and Paul Kit- 
trell. Evans claims misrepresentations 
were made to him when he purchased a 
bond and stock of the company. 

INSTITUTE EXAMINATIONS 

The examinations of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America, Inc., have been set 
for early April. The Life tests will be 
given April 3, 4, 5 and 6. The complete 
schedule is given in the Fire department, 
this issue. 


MYRICK-LUTHER LUNCH 





Fifty Attend Affair at Bankers Club in 
Honor of New General Agent, 
Aetna Life 

Julian S. Myrick had fifty of the lead- 
ing insurance men of the city at a lunch- 
eon in the Bankers Club Wednesday in 
honor of K. A. Luther of the Luther- 
Keffer Agency, Aetna Life. From the 
New York State Insurance Department 
came Nelson B. Hadley and Laverne W. 
Wood. Mr. Myrick called for short talks 
upon S. T. Whatley, vice-president of the 
Aetna Life, and Mr. Luther’s successor, 
and George K. Sargeant, vice-president, 
Mutual Life. The guest of honor fol- 
lowed with a felicitous address, express- 
ing his appreciation of the compliment 
which he had been given. It was one of 
the most enjoyable of all the affairs given 
to Mr. Luther since it was announced he 
would become a general agent. 

The following were present in addition 
to the speakers: 


Nelson Hadley and Laverne W. Wood, N. Y. 
Insurance Ye Frank L. Jones, Equita- 
ble Society; C. G. T aylor, Jr., Metropolitan Life; 
President coten of the an Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York City; George A. Kederich 
and Lawrence Priddy, New York Life; R. H. 
Keffer, Aetna Life; E. J. Sisley and W. R. Col- 
lins, Travelers; J. Elliott Hall, R. G. Engelsman, 
Ben Hyde, Penn Mutual; Lawrence E. Simon, 
Lloyd Patterson, Donald Keane, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Edgar T. Wells, National Life of Ver- 
mont; T. R. Fell, L. A. Cerf and S. S. Voshell, 
retired; Clancy Connell and Graham C. Wells, 
Provident Mutual; W. M. Carroll, Berkshire; 
R. B. Hull and Max Hoffman, National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters; F . Pennell and 
Robert L. Jones, State Mutual; Vincent L, Whit- 
sitt, Life Presidents Association; Russell Simons 
and J. R. Robbins, Home Life; Harry Gardiner, 
John Hancock. 

Also, C. E. De Long, Mutual Benefit; J. A. 
Goulden; Clifford L. McMillen, Rudolph Recht 
and W. F. Atkinson, Northwestern Mutual; L. 
A. Cerf, Jr., Fidelity Mutual; James Elton Bragg 
and Leo D. Landau, Guardian; Gerald A. Eu- 
bank, P. R. Garrison and John A. McNulty, 
Prudential; H. Arthur Schmidt, New England; 
H. H. Letcher, Equitable; and Mutual Life Man- 
agers Cunningham, Taylor, Kassoff and Bowers, 
and Messrs. G. Walter Murray, William Ver 
planck, George Hofmann, Thomas Conroy, Wil- 
liam H. Holdsworth of the Myrick agency. 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company fort Wayne. Indiana 

















COMMEND ROOSEVELT 

The Rochester Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, at an emergency meeting of its 
directors, adopted resolutions commend- 
ing the President for his action in de- 
claring a bank holiday. They also urged 
policyholders not to attempt to borrow 
on or surrender their insurance except 
in extreme emergencies and asked the 
public to avoid hoarding in any form. 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 

















DOLE PAYMENTS INCREASE 
FRANK COHEN AT LOUISVILLE The 
At conferences held in Louisville on Fund in Great Britain for the year end- 

the affairs of the Kentucky Home Life . 

Frank Cohen of New York has been rep- 18 March 31, 1932, recently 

resenting the Julius Barnes-Frank Cohen London show that payments out of the 

interests in that company. insurance account were more than £90,- 

000,000, being £9442,000 more than the 
Plans are under way for life insurance corresponding payments in the preced- 

week by the Life Underwriters Associa- ing year. The increase includes an addi- 

tion of Northern New Jersey, which will tional £7,126,000 for insurance benefit and 
be announced at the monthly luncheon an additional £2,174,000 for interest on 
meeting to be held this month. treasury advances. 


report of the Unemployment 


issued in 
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National. 


Detailed Statement (46-page Booklet) Sent Free on Request 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Montpelier, Vermont 
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Begun on horseback 


The National is a mutual, 


company, begun on horseback 
by a Vermont physician, 
father of Admiral Dewey, 
83 years ago and now truly 


life insurance 
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TO INSIST UPON CO-OPERATION 

The attitude of the New York 
ance Department over a term of years 
the 
soundness of in- 
the 


Insur- 


been to recognize interdepend- 
the 


being 


has 
ence of companies, 
whole 

things 
companies who attempt to put themselves 


objective. 
that 


Surance as a 


Among other this means 


into an advantageous position by calling 


attention to the weakness of a competi- 


tor or of competitors are not in favor 
with the Department. 
WORKING IN THE DARK 


A recent survey of business failures in 
New Jersey that of the 408 
business establishments which failed and 
under review half had 
kept no books which might be called 
Nearly hundred 
which kept no books 
of the larg 

The Chamber of the 
United States calls attention to this sur- 
vey, and emphasizes the need for more 


disclosed 


were more than 


adequate. one firms 
at all included some 
rest in terms of liabilities. 


Commerce of 


adequate accounting methods in busi- 


ness. In the past few years trade asso- 
ciations have made considerable progress 


towards inducing their members to adopt 


more illuminative accounting methods. 
There is no lack of accountants. The 
expansion of accounting service has 
grown until today it is one of the ten 
major activities carried on by trade as- 
sociations in behalf of more efficient bus- 
iness operation. At the present time 
there are more than 131 trade associa- 
tions active in uniform cost accounting 


and the development of a uniform classi- 
fication of accounts. 

NEWSPAPERS ROUTING FEAR 

One of the extraordinary examples of 
the manner in which Franklin 
velt has captivated the nation is the man- 
the the na- 
tion have lined up behind him. Most of 
sent out letters asking 


R« 1OSC- 


ner in which newspapers of 


the chains have 
their editors to boost his present activi- 


ties, support being based in part on the 


fact that the present panic can be pushed 


into past history by restoration of con- 


fidence; that what has been needed is 


leadership; and that there is now such 
leadership. 

In the current issue of Editor & Pub- 
lisher many newspaper publishers are 


x full support of their pa- 
The 
quotations from newspaper executives are 
characteristic of all: 

Roy W. Howard, 


Newspapers: The 


quoted pledging 


pers to the teniintshle. following 


Scripps - Howard 


new government has 


1907, at the post office of New York City wnder the act 


recovered the offensive. American 
the 
public service offered in a generation. Be 
that your 
note of leadership and smiling 
Paul Bellamy, Cleveland Plain Dealer: 
The press of the country can dissipate 
the fog 
better day. 
Adolph S. Ochs, 
avoid 


jour- 


nalism has greatest opportunity for 


sure local editorials sound a 


courage. 


of fear and point the way toward 


New York Times: I 


suggest hysteria, keep cool and 


have abiding faith in the stability of our 


institutions and advise the people that 
the U. S. A. will come out of this tem- 
porary period of adversity in a short 
time chastened and on solid ground. We 
are but paying the penalty of the uni- 
versal waste and extravagance of the 


great war and the attempt to preserve 
its inflated values. 

Frederick E. Minneapolis 
present bank- 


ing situation is due primarily to psycho- 


Murphy, 


Tribune: Inasmuch as the 


logical factors, it is obvious that it is the 


inescapable duty of the newspapers of 
the nation to do everything within their 
power to restore confidence; we must 


have confidence in our government, con- 


fidence in the administration and confi- 
dence in our people. 

If the newspapers of the country are 
of the 


they 


place in national life 


often 


worthy our 


have so claimed for 
will, 
sectional prejudice, de- 
stint to the 


\s we 


which 
themselves, they irrespective of po- 
litical 
vote 


creed Or 
themselves without 
restoration of our national morale. 


did in 1917, we must in 1933 submerge our 


individual ideas and interests and seek 
only the one objective—the restoration 
of public confidence. We are still the 


richest nation in the world and our news- 


papers should bring this fact home to our 


pec yple. 
Howard Davis, New York Herald 
Tribune: During the world War the 


Government and business found it neces- 
sary to look to the newspapers to keep 
the people informed and to maintain mo- 
rale. Again in this period of unprece- 
dented disturbance the newspapers accept 
and will perform an equally important 
service for Government, business and so- 
ciety. 

James C. Stahlman, Nashville Banner: 
An enlightened, militant press and a de- 
termined have 


It will 


and courageous people 
been our strength in every crisis. 

this one. 
John Stewart Bryan, 


Leader: 


prove so in 
Richmond News- 
Fundamentally, the productive 
capacity of this country is at its highest 


level; the health of the country was never 
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CHARLES H. LUM 

Charles H. Lum, Pacific Coast manager 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and assistant general manager 
of the National Board, was early on the 
job in Angeles this week in the 
earthquake territory where he set up a 
“conflagration equipment” to centralize 
the handling of claims and payments. 

* * x 


Los 


Miss Margaret Law, daughter of the 
president of the Penn Mutual, is a wom- 
an of unusual talent. A graduate of 
Wellesley College, she received there a 
master’s degree in English literature. 
During the World War she served in 


France with the Y. M. €. A. She bas 
resided in Sicily, France and Poland; 
has written articles for the Saturday 


Evening Post, American Art News, Arch- 
itecture, Art and Archeology, House 
Beautiful, McCall’s and Pictorial Review. 
She is author of a book of poems, “Hori- 
zon Smoke.” Miss Law gave a reading 
of her verse before the Philadelphia 
Daughters of Confederacy upon the oc- 
casion of the last anniversary of General 
L ee’s birthday. 
“ - * 

Richard F. Van Vranken, secretary and 
general adjuster of the Home of New 
York, was last week elected director 
of the Southern Fire of N. Y., a member 
of the same group. Mr. Van Vranken 
has been with the Home for more than 
thirty years serving at the home office, 
then in the field and more recently in 
the loss department in the home office. 
He became assistant general adjuster un- 
der W. N. Bament several years ago and 
when the latter died was advanced to 
general adjuster. Later he was made sec- 
retary. Mr. Van Vranken for years en- 
joyed wide popularity as a fieldman in 
New York state and today as general 
adjuster his ability and prestige are rec- 
ognized over a far wider territory. This 
week Mr. Van Vranken was also elected 
a secretary of the Southern. 

* * * 


Dr. John M. Thomas, vice-president, 
and Henry H. Jackson, actuary of the 
National Life of Vermont, have been on 
an extensive trip which includes a visit 
to nearly a score of agencies as far west 
as California. 


though we are 
paying terribly for past wars, 


better; we are not at war, 
and cer- 
tainly we are not at peace with our eco- 
nomic competitors; but 
there is no trouble around us that has not 
been made by himself, and that 


cannot be cured by man. 


nevertheless 


man 


JOY LICHTENSTEIN 

Joy Lichtenstein, vice-president of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, and 
Pacific Coast manager of that company 
and the Hartford Fire, was a New York 
visitor this week. From here he went to 
Hartford. Mr. Lichtenstein is one of the 
best informed insurance men in the West. 
He is a native of San Francisco and a 
graduate of the University of California. 

* * x 


Francis O. Affeld, for forty years man- 
ager of the United States branch of the 
old Hamburg-Bremen Fire and who re- 
tired from active duty in 1913, was 9 
years old last Friday. This grand old 
veteran of the fire insurance business 
celebrated his birthday at his home in 
Brooklyn. With him were his son, F. 0. 
Affeld, Jr., of Richards & Affeld, New 
York insurance attorneys; F. O. Affeld, 
3d, also an attorney, and F. O. Affeld, 
4th, now three years of age. The senior 
Mr. Affeld’s twin brother, Charles E. 
Affeld, is still living and past his nine- 
tieth anniversary last Friday also. He was 
for many years a general agent in Chi- 
cago. Both brothers served for three 
years in the Union army during the 
Civil War and today, close to seventy 
years after the end of that war, both 
are in as good health as could be ex- 
pected. Francis O. Affeld was active for 
years in committee work of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, serving as 
chairman of the committee on finance 
for twenty years. 


* * * 

Jesse I. Straus, new Ambassador to 
France, is a director in the New York 
Life and the North British & Mercan- 
tile. He is president of R. H. Macy & 
Co., the New York department store 


which does the most business among the 
stores of the country. 
* * & 


Harvey R. Preston, president of Gold- 
thwaite, Preston & Olmstead, Inc. ol 
Springfield, Mass., is the new president 
of the Springfield Board of Fire Under- 
writers. This board has eighty-five mem- 
bers and will soon celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary. The Goldthwaite, Preston 
& Olmstead agency, under different 
names, has been writing insurance for 
about sixty-five years. 

* £& »& 


Thomas E., Earls has joined the west 
ern marine department of the Fireman’s 
: ‘und in Chicago. He is the son of Will 

Earls of the Earls-Blaine Agency, Ci- 
cinnati. Thomas E. Earls was formerly 
ec the Marine Office of America, New 

York, and has been in Chicago with t that 
outfit for six months. He is a graduate 
of Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
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Insurance Journalism, Insurance 
Writers and Journalistic 
Sideliners 
That was tough luck for Vash Young, 
the insurance agent who writes best sell- 


ers—“A Fortune to Share” and “Let’s 
Start Over Again” — that Heywood 
Broun, the columnist, should have been 


picked out to introduce him on the radio. 
Broun regards Young’s books as mush, 
and said so for almost two columns in 
the World-Telegram the other night. In 
the meantime, Young is still collecting 
heavy royalties, writing his share of in- 
surance, getting real money for lectures 


and once in a while addresses insur- 
ance dinners. : 
Alexander Mack of The Weekly 


Underwriter says that he started writ- 
ing those full page, biff-bang editorials 


because after being silent on paper for 
years and in executive insurance offices 
listening to the other fellow talk he 


thought he had the background and the 
experience and the urge to turn literary. 


John Wohlgemuth, who got an attack 
of economics in The National Under- 
writer last week and cut loose with a 


two column article on inflation, is a 
brother of E. J. Wohlgemuth, publisher 
of that paper—and some others. 

The ten daily newspaper reporters who 
waited in the New York Insurance De- 
partment on Thursday afternoon for the 
Van Schaick rules and regulations on life 
insurance payments, fixed (country-wide 
or almost that) for “the emergency,” spent 
their waiting period reading and discus- 
sing the article in Liberty Magazine on 
how to make up a Federal Income Tax 
report. Most of the reporters had been 
working on their income tax reports 
without aid of lawyers and after read- 
ing the Liberty article about deductions 
they decided they could file the report 
in such a way that the Government 
would owe them money. 

Another newspaper editor writing full 
page editorials—some of them — blast 
—is Walter H. Bennett of the National 
\ssociation of Insurance Agents. 

Don Coates of Texas Insurance has 
heen enjoying himself to the extent of 
columns writing articles telling why the 
Robertson investment law should not be 
repealed. This is the law which has kept 
most of the very large life insurance 
companies out of Texas. It is amazing 
the number of arguments which can be 
marshaled against the Robertson law and 
the number of ways in which the Texas 
companies can meet those arguments. 
_Most of the lead articles in the Na- 
tional Underwriter (life edition) last 
week had to do with “moratoriums,” and 
they did not all coincide. 

John Francis of the Journal of Com- 
merce spends as much time up at the 
New York Insurance De partment as the 
late Hermann Leonard of that paper did. 

Some of the reporters waited inside 
of the conference on casualty and insur- 
ance in the assembly room of the New 
York State Building last week until they 
Were thrown out. In brief, they waited 
until the conference started. 

There is a growing feeling in the fire 
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and casualty insurance business that ex- 
clusive handouts to one daily newspaper 
in New York City on important actions 
by company organizations which have a 
direct bearing on the public should stop. 
After all how can the public get the ac- 
curate dope when the New York Times, 
Herald Tribune, American, and Wall 
Street Journal are overlooked? 

Raymond of the Wall Street Journal, 
who has been covering public utilities, is 
branching out more in insurance assign- 
ments. A young reporter with an attrac- 
tive personality. 

Ken Mathus, editor of the Connecticut 
Mutual, is still walking with a cane as a 
result of that automobile accident. 

Jennie Sue Daniel of the American 
Agency Bulletin is the daughter of a 
judge. 

Irving Williams, Indianapolis insurance 
editor, and regarded by many as the best 
insurance feature editor in the business, 
rarely makes public speeches. 

Frank Ennis, America Fore editor, says 
that the flying trapeze ad which attracted 
so much attention was a piece of trick 
photography. The posing actors were 
really in a room, the camera was adjust- 
ed in a cockeyed fashion, and there 
wasn’t anyone flying through space. 

Ray Smith of Best’s in Chicago is 
keeping all the other Chicago newspaper 
men guessing nowadays. They say he is 
an active figure in the company reinsur- 
ance developments, 

The insurance newspaper 
that Rollin M. Clark, insurance 


men hope 
editor of 


the defunct U. S. Daily, will continue in 
insurance journalism. He has added 
prestige to the craft. 

Howard J. Burridge of The National 


Underwriter has four children. 

One of the large insurance companies 
in Hartford and the Hartford Times of 
that city are not chummy. Whether to 
hand out exclusive stories to the Times 
or to the Courant of that city gives most 
of the insurance company publication di- 
visions in that city some sleepless nights. 


The Times is afternoon; the Courant, 
morning. 
A. Irving Brewster, former insurance 


is deluging the country 
with letters to agents, said letters work- 
ing in the interest of the Hearst “Buy Am- 
erican” campaign, but he is not working 
for Hearst. Brewster has not been with 
any newspaper in some time. He lives in 
Long Island and has not made public the 
identity of the interest employing him. 
In serious times people think seriously. 
Have you stopped to compare the front 
page of daily papers now with their con- 
tent of four years ago? Sex has largely 
been crowded off the front page. It is 
all Washington, Europe, economics, bank- 
ing, business and such like nowadays. 
Shirley Moisant of Kankakee, IIl., says 
most of those person: als in his 
paper from visiting special 


newspaper man, 


he gets 
insurance 
agents. 
Charles M. Cartwright of the N Jational 
Underwriter is the champion banquet 
toastmaster of the insurance business. 
John J. Jasper, managing editor of The 


Insurance Field, once ran a newspaper in 


a West Virginia town divided by feud 
hates which resulted in considerable gun 
play. No one potted him, but he had 
one narrow escape and left town breath- 
ing a sigh of relief. 

Arthur A. Fisk, advertising manager 
of The Prudential, has two six-foot sons, 
who are Harvard graduates. 

Some of the best of the newspaper car- 
icaturists, men with former well-known 
names, have been visiting the insurance 
newspapers offering to draw sketches of 
important insurance men for nothing if 
given the privilege of saying that they 
represent the paper. Their idea is to 
draw the sketches and then sell them to 
the subject. None of the papers has ac- 
cepted their proposition. 

Literary Note: Vice-President “Char- 
ley” Street of the Great American and 
manager of that fleet in the West may 
write his memoirs. He has been in the 
insurance business one year short of half 
a century. 

— 


Michigan Agents Kept Their Heads; 
Tribute to George W. Carter, Also 


For an illuminating and dramatic re- 
port of how a crowd of local fire insur- 
ance agents received the news of the 
recent bank moratorium and how they 
re-acted to the news I commend the cur- 
rent bulletin of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, George Brown, 
executive secretary. The Spring meet- 
ing of the association was on the day 
that the Michigan moratorium was an- 
nounced. The most important man pres- 
ent was George W. Carter, Detroit agent. 
Said Mr. Brown, in the bulletin: 

I have seen, heard and read of in- 
stances of the power of organization. I’m 
adding another to the record—our Spring 
meeting in Lansing, February 14, a day 
that will not soon be forgotten even by 
the boys and girls of 1933, the day that 
every bank in the state was closed by 
gubernatorial proclamation. 

The news broke in Lansing about 8 
o’clock in the morning. Fifteen or twen- 
ty of us were standing around in the 
lobby of the Olds Hotel with nothing 
more momentous on our minds or in our 
talk than the matters to be discussed in 
the meeting. We looked for an attend- 
ance of around a hundred. 

In an instant everyone in and about 
the hotel elevators, hal!s, rooms, dining 
room, cafeteria, had the dread news. | 
guess it started with the arrival of an 
extra issued by a local newspaper. 

For maybe ten minutes no one talked 
of anything else—insurance men, travel- 
ing men, elevator girls, the hotel mz ina- 
ger, the clerks, the bell boys, the cigar 
man, legislators, office holders—and most 
everyone had his own ideas about it. 

For awhile there had been little talk. 
The thought of funds tied up for more 
than a whole week; the shortage of per- 
sonal cash; the difficulty, perhaps impos- 
sibility of cashing a check; the imme- 
diate ell of money it took one’s 
breath away. 

The reaction on the part of a few of 
the insurance men was to call off the 
meeting. They'd all be wanting to get 
back home as soon as possible. Many 
on the way to Lansing would, as the 
news reached them on the road, turn 
their cars. 

Some went on their way but most of 
them stuck. At 10 o’clock when “Charley” 
Freese called the meeting to order there 
were twenty-six present. Between then 
and adjournment at 1 o'clock a dozen 
more had drifted in, 

During the three hour session hardly a 
word was said about the amazing and 
unparalleled event of the early morning. 
No excitement. No nervousness. George 
Carter, who had relatively more to worry 
about than any man present since he is 
the president of the largest insurance 
agency in Michigan, made a report of 
the activities of the state conference com- 
mittee of which he is chairman as calmly 
as if the closing of banks was an every- 
dav occurrence. It took grit to do that. 

Before he left for Detroit a committee 
of the council of local boards reported 
the adoption of the following resolution 





of that body in answer to the criticism 
by a few company executives that he was 
perniciously pestering them with personal 
protests: 

Whereas, George W. Carter, chair- 
man of the conference committee of 
the Michigan Association of Insur- 
ance nage at great personal sacri- 
fice, has done so much in behalf of 
the Michigan agents in his confer- 
ence relations with the companies; 
be it 

Resolved, That the Michigan Coun- 
cil of Local Boards pledge to Mr. 
Carter our undivided support and co- 
operation ; 

Further, That we extend to him 
our thanks for and appreciation of 
his efforts. 

The report was adopted and indorsed 
a 

1, W. asks me to express to the local 

Seni and the Association his hearty ap- 
preciation of this expression of confi- 
dence. 

Another special committee report orig- 
inating in a suggestion by Mr. Carter 
and intended as an answer to the occa- 
sional executive criticism that the Mic hi- 

gan agents are “all time pickin’ on ’em” 
was unanimously adopted as follows 

“Fully appreciative of the serious is- 
sues imposed upon all business during 
these trying times and particularly ap- 
preciative of the outstanding record of 
the insurance companies in meeting the 
various situations presented, the Michi- 
gan Association of Insurance Agents in 
convention assembled pledges to the 
companies its continued support and co- 
operation jn maintaining that record and 
in solving present and future problems.’ 

With those two resolutions disposed 
of the meeting settled down to deliberate 
discussion of automatic cancellation; the 
bond situation; the conserving of funds 
of companies under various conditions; 
the 34 value, other insurance and vacancy 
clauses; discount on parts by service sta- 
tions; the proposed sales tax and other 
mooted legislation. 

And that’s what I regard as an out- 
standing demonstration of the power and 
functioning of the organized agency force 
of Michigan. 

a * 4 

The Heaviest Insured Lawyer 

The lawyer reported to be carrying the 
most life insurance is Basil O’Connor of 
120 Broadway, New York City, who when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was Governor was 


called by some insiders “the eyes and 
ears of Roosevelt in New York City.” 
An announcement made a few days ago 
is that while the President has retired 
as a member of the law firm of Roose- 
velt & O’Connor the firm will continue 
the general practice of law under the 


The announcement is made 
John C. Farber, Ar- 
William T. Snyder. 

For some reasons there has been lit- 
tle published in daily papers in recent 
years about Mr. O’Connor so I was glad 
to read a vivid pen picture of him in 
the Boston Transcript, written by an in- 
surance man—Ralph Sanborn, now of 
Boston and formerly of New York. Mr. 


same name. 
by Basil O’Connor, 
nold T. Koch and 


Sanborn, incidentally, in addition to 
being an insurance man is also one of 
the critics of the Boston Transcript. For 


years he has been a student of the drama, 
and more recently of the sound movies. 
He is an intelligent and entertaining 
writer. 

His interest in Mr. O'Connor in part 
grew out of the fact that the latter is 
one of the leading alumni of Dartmouth 

College from which Mr. Sanborn and his 
cae Paul (general agent of the Con- 


necticut Mutual) were graduated. Mr 
O’Connor has held many important lay 
Dartmouth positions. Incidentally, the 


Sanborn manu 
machines, 


father of Paul and Ralph 


factures electrocardiagraph 
among other things. 
eh * 


Praise Washington Officials 


Insurance men visiting Washington are 
back in strong praise of Government of- 
ficials who are working until midnight or 
later, snatch a few hours of sleep and 
are on the job again the next morning. 
























































Nat’l Board Approves 
60 Day Waiting Period 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ACTS 


Resolution Cites Desire to Curb Those 
Who Seek to Press Fraudu- 
lent Claims 

By unanimous action the executive 
committee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters at a special meeting held 
in New York on Wednesday approved 
the recommendation that the payment of 
all losses on all classes of risks in excess 
of an aggregate loss to assured of $100 
be withheld for a period of sixty days 
after proof of loss unless otherwise pro- 
vided by the policy or by state statute. 
This recommendation does not apply, 
however, to losses arising out of the 
earthquz ike last Frid: ay in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The resolution of the National Board 
executive committee likewise states rea- 
sons why loss payments should be with- 
held, the principal one being that a sixty 
day waiting period will give companies an 
opportunity to investigate claims for evi- 
dence of fraud and arson. Following is 
the complete text of the resolution: 


Text of Resolution 


“Whereas, it has been demonstrated in 
this and previous periods of economic de- 
pression that an unusually large number 
of suspicious losses have occurred; and 

“Whereas, it is evident that the cus- 
tomary immediate payment of losses in 
such circumstances tends to encourage 
arson, incendiarism and fraud and so is 
against the public interest; and 

“Whereas, it is the public duty of in- 
surance companies to discourage such 
criminal activity; and 

“Whereas, from time immemorial the 
necessity of a period for investigation of 
losses has been recognized in insurance 
contracts; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the Natio ynal Board of 
Fire Underwriters deems it advisable 
that the payment of all losses on all 
classes of risks in excess of an aggregate 
loss to assured of $100 be withheld for 
the period of sixty days after proof of 
loss unless otherwise provided by the 
printed conditions of the policy or by 
statute. 

“It is not, however, deemed advisable 
that this practice apply to losses arising 
out of the catastrophe in southern Cali- 
fornia on March 10, 1933.” 


Premium Accounts Do Not 


Come Under Banking Rules 


Efforts of Robert Stratton, of the 
Stratton Insurance agency of Lansing, 
Mich., to have agents’ premium accounts 
declared trust funds under the banking 
moratorium restrictions — this week 
when Patrick H. O’Brien, attorney gen- 
eral, held that no trust relz leas hip need 
be recognized by a depository except un- 
der specific agreement. 

Agents have been unable to collect 
more than from 5 to 10% of premiums due 
during the past month, according to rep- 
resentative agents. Michigan banks have 
been closed or under moratorium restric- 
tions for a full month, the last day of 
unlimited business by the banks having 
been February 11. 


SECURITY CASE UP TUESDAY 


The United States Supreme Court will 
on next Tuesday, March 21, hear argu- 
ments in the case of Insurance Commis- 
sioner Mortensen of Wisconsin against 
the Security of New Haven. This case 
grew out of the commissioner’s threat to 
revoke the Wisconsin license of the Se- 
curity for transfering a law suit from 
the state court to the Federal court. 
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Automobile and Marine 
Premiums and Losses 


DROP IN INCOME CONTINUES 
Automobile Field Now Getting Full 
Force of Depression Effect on 
Automotive Industry 


For the first two months of 1933 it is 
estimated in automobile insurance circles 
that the fire, theft and collision pre- 
mium income has declined about 30% 
from the totals for the same months of 
1932, Last year’s total automobile in- 
come for fire companies was about 20% 
below that of the year previous so that 
so far this year the premiums may be 
estimated at from 40% to 45% under the 
1931 levels. Because of the severe drop 
in the production of new motor cars last 
year the expectation was that the 1932 
premium volume would be smaller than 
it actually turned out to be. 

This year the production and sale of 
new cars is at depression levels and the 
great majority of automobiles sold are 
in the lower price brackets. An auto- 


mobile insurance expert this week cal- 
culated that the insurable value of the 
average motor car in the eastern part 


of the country is today not much over 
$400 compared with around $900 only a 
few years ag In the West this aver- 
age is closer to $300. In addition to the 
average low price of new cars millions 
of automobile owners are retaining pos- 
session of cars bought new two, three 
and four years ago so that the insurance 
cannot obtain the old time volume even 
though every car on the road for its 
present full worth. 
Cancellation of Renewals 

The return of fire and theft renewal 
policies by assureds for flat cancellation 
is a problem now. Whereas many car 
owners are pinched by the high cost in 
dollars of automobile liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance they nevertheless 
have been educated to realize the vital 
importance of such coverages and they 
somehow manage to pay for them. How- 
ever, they seek to effect some personal 
economy by cutting off the small premi- 
ums required to secure fire, theft and 
deductible collision insurance. They 
feel they will take their chances with 
these hazards, knowing in advance the 
maximum amount of loss which can be 
suffered. 

Should the current efforts of the na- 
tional government to establish a basis for 
a return to prosperity be as successful as 
most people hope and expect, then an ex- 
pansion of premium volume the latter 
part of the year would not be at all sur- 


prising Price increases in manufac- 
tured articles following a policy of con- 
trolled inflation of the currency would 
have their effects naturally upon the 


industry and automobile in- 


surance. 
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the insurance subsidiary of the General 
Motors Corporation, had a premium in- 
come of $8,319,653 last year compared 
with $11,942,325 in 1931. Losses paid 
were $5,051,559 as against $6,040,859. 
\mong the stock insurance companies the 
Home retained its leadership with auto- 
mobile premiums of $3,973,391 compared 
with $4,975,288 in 1931. The Fireman’s 
Fund was next with $2,537,131 as against 
$3,004,449 the year before. Other lead- 
ers in the production of automobile pre- 
miums were the American Automobile 
Fire, Hartford Fire, National of Hart- 
ford, St. Paul and Aetna. The loss ex- 
perience of most companies in 1932 was 
not unfavorable when compared with the 
1931 results although naturally on the 
average the loss ratio increased slightly. 
Marine Decline Continues 


Ocean marine premiums and losses con- 
tinued to decline during 1932. The se- 
vere contraction in international trade 
removed a vast sum of insurable values 
both in the cargo and hull fields. The 
Insurance Co. of North America remains 
the leading producer of marine premiums 
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year compared with $2,849,055 in 1931. 
The Atlantic Mutual is again second with 
premiums of $2,028,526. The year before 
this company’s income was $2,333,786. The 
Globe &Rutgers was third with $1,511, 
937 as against $1,850,343. Fourth is the 
Fireman’s Fund with $1,489,098. In 1931 
this company took in marine premiums of 
$1,904,886. Other leaders in 1932 were the 
St. Paul, Westchester, Automobile and 
Home. 

Following are the figures for automo- 
bile and marine net premiums received 
and net losses paid in 1932 by many of 
the leading companies in their respective 


fields: 
Automobile Figures 
Net Losses 
Premiums Paid __ 
ETON Pee Peer ree $2,014,718 $927,070 
Agricultural ...cscccscces 616,075 323,976 
Reems, FG, .cesacescccse 156,798 83,429 
American Auto Fire..... 2,493,507 1,083,600 
American Central ...... 155,818 80,017 
American Eagle ... 206,545 108,504 
American Equitz able ..... 128,713 78,233 
American & Foreign.... 83,660 39,297 
American Home ........ 96,428 ’ 
American of Newark 800,517 2 
Atlas of London........ 282,473 
ED dwiand xicins's ome 932,244 
Baltimore American 191,714 
Jankers & Shippers 601,944 
P iettrbebeskeoedne 162,991 
COD: 6 cecedenes 747,784 
Camden ........ a ae 391,793 
Central, Baltimore ...... 104,311 
City of N. , Sas 492,952 
TN. EO eT ee 158,599 
Commercial Union Assur. . 275,086 
SE Ee 183,888 
Commonwealth 230,157 
ree 1,148,432 
ee RS Or nee 139,177 
E. S. & Bri. Dom.. 129,102 
Eureka Security ........ 192,320 
Fid, & Guar. Fire........ 973,674 
Fidelity-Phenix .......... 937,752 
Fire Association ciieceas 441,247 24, 
Fireman’s Fund 2,537,131 1,448,830 
EE cis ee ne dion work 636,101 283,803 
Ee ae 830,830 527,821 
Franklin National ........ 76,095 53,068 
ES ELE OEE 358,208 133,075 
General Exch. Corp. . 8,319,653 5,051,559 
ES Perr 91,323 52,801 
Seg eee arate 680,377 326,495 
Globe & Rutgers......... 1,195,386 1,217,281 
yreat American ......... 673,403 343,841 
a epee rate 92,657 23,646 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Earthquake Losses To Be Small 


(Continued from Page 1) 


might be expected to be a heavy loser 
because it is one of the leading West 
Coast companies. However, President J. 
B. Levison telegraphed New York this 
week that the earthquake losses of the 
Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire & Marine 
and the Occidental as a group would not 
exceed $75,000. ; 

The Royal-Liverpool groups, with sev- 
en companies, give an estimate of $75,000 
earthquake damage and fire loss. The 
Globe & Rutgers, which was a big writer 
of earthquake lines in 1931 but did little 
of this business last year, reports that its 
loss will be very small. Other companies 
in New York and Hartford believe that 
their fire and earthquake claims will 
range anywhere from $20,000 to $100,000. 

The National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh reports earthquake claims of only 
$10,000 and fire losses of $8,000. 


Travelers Executive Gives Estimates 


Robert H. Williams, vice-president of 
the Travelers Fire, sent the following 
telegram from Los Angeles to the home 
office in Hartford: 

“A complete survey of affected areas 
indicate small insurance loss by earth- 
quake in Los Angeles city proper, de- 
spite a severe shakeup. The damage 
consists principally of cracked marble 
and terra cotta finish and plaster dam- 
age. Due to the 5 to 15% deductible, a 
liberal estimate of earthquake insurance 
loss in the city probably not over $200,- 
000 in all companies. 

“Long Beach, Compton and Hunting- 
ton Park suffered a heavy loss by earth- 
quake and fire. Entire volume one and 
exposing streets volume two, Long Beach, 
are involved. 

“A liberal estimate of earthquake in- 
surance loss of all companies in the three 
towns mentioned is around $300,000. The 
fire insurance loss in the same area is 
not over $2,500,000. 

“The earthquake was severe in Los 
Angles but due to superior buildings the 
quake and fire loss was nominal. The 
local fire department is unimpaired. Plate 
glass loss in all areas was severe, but 
the best opinion estimates the total in- 
surance loss at a half million dollars.” 


National Board Co-operates 


Early Saturday Charles H. Lum, as- 
sistant general manager of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters at the San 
Francisco office, wired New York and 
General Manager W. E. Mallalieu here 
prepared for transmission to member 
companies an announcement that the Na- 
tional Board’s conflagration equipment 
would be sent to Los Angeles from San 
Francisco and set up to aid in the ad- 
justment of losses. Mr. Mallalieu’s letter 
to members of the National Board was as 
follows: 

“From the newspaper reports, supple- 

mented by telegraph and telephone in- 
formation, it will be advisable to send to 
Los Angeles the National Board ‘confla- 
gration’ equipment. This equipment will 
be immediately dispatched to Los An- 
geles from our San Francisco office. This 
procedure will bring to a common source 
all claims, whether for earthquake or fire, 
so that they may be checked as to cov- 
erage, 
_ ‘It is further advisable that all claims 
for both earthquake and fire damage be 
handled through the Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau, 815 Insurance Exchange 
Building, Los Angeles, thus permitting 
assignment of claims to adjusters from 
one source. 

“The staff of the Adjustment Bureau 
will be enlarged, with additional adjust- 
ers from other points, and the bureau 
is also prepared to engage independent 
adjusters, where necessary, on a per diem 
basis, 

“The bureau will also arrange, as in 
other Major disasters, to set up a local 
committee on adjustments, to act as a 
clearing house and to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of duplicate payments. Particu- 
larly is this essential where both earth- 


quake and fire insurance attach to the 
same property. 

“The bureau is arranging for an im- 
mediate survey of the devastated area 
and upon completion a full report will be 
sent to all our member companies. 

“Will you please instruct your Pacific 
Coast branches, your fieldmen and your 
agents to refer all claims to the bureau 
for the reasons set forth above?” 

Individual companies immediately sent 
their adjusters by airplane, train and au- 
tomobile to Los Angeles and other cen- 
ters of damage and by the middle of this 
week a tremendous amount of adjust- 
ment work along the line of surveying 
losses had been done. 

Earthquake Insurance Not Heavily 

Written 

3ecause southern California is general- 
ly recognized as being in the earthquake 
area of the Pacific Ocean the amount of 
earthquake insurance carried has on the 
average been greater than in districts of 
similar size in other parts of the coun- 
try. In 1925 Santa Barbara, located not 
far from Los Angeles, was badly dam- 
aged by an earthquake and that disaster 
resulted in the writing of a large amount 
of earthquake insurance on property in 
California. Most of these policies were 
three year forms and when they came 
up for renewal in 1928 a considerable 
amount of the coverage was dropped as 
no further quakes had occurred. In the 
years since 1928 more of this insurance 
has been allowed to lapse and it is esti- 
mated that the 1932 earthquake premiums 
of all companies operating in the United 
States will not be much more than half 
of the 1931 total of $2,315,000 for Ameri- 
can and admitted foreign stock compa- 
nies. 

Some idea of the changes in premium 
income for earthquake liability may be 
derived from glancing at the compara- 
tive figures for a number of companies 
which are given as follows: 

Earthquake Premiums 


1932 1931 

Pre- Pre- 

miums miums 

Travelers Fire ........ $10,485 $18,051 
American, B.. J....<6+.00: 14,155 20,675 
North America ........ 21,780 17,753 
Hartford Fire .........-. 22,974 68,197 
RE, oo cv cine teaetuca's 16,382 29,327 
Norwich Union Fire.... 14,424 30,628 
General of Seattle..... 21,438 8,819 
Springfield F. & M..... 7,318 12,010 
St. Paul F. & M....... 15,019 26,988 
Prudentia Re & Co..... 17,418 30,878 
5, eer er 5,003 4,562 
Fireman’s Fund ....... 21,059 44,373 
International, N. Y..... 6,930 10,722 
Eureka Security ....... 5,985 10,476 
a SR eer | Je 
ee ree 8,267 7,401 
Se a nee 7,233 29,871 
ON tia intial 5,672 6,263 
American Equitable 10,116 8,302 
American Reserve 4,284 4,765 
ee eer 26,555 55,269 


To guard against fire losses occurring 
after a building has been partly de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, explosion or 
other cause, fire companies sometime ago 
formulated what is known as the fallen 
building clause which provides that a fire 
policy becomes void if a material part of 
an insured building falls prior to the 
occurrence of fire damage. If this pro- 
vision had been enforced throughout 
California without permission to alter it 
the fire damage resulting from last Fri- 
day’s earthquake would have cost the in- 
surance companies practically nothing. 

However, while the California standard 
policy contains the fallen building clause, 
fire insurance companies have agreed to 
waive this provision by indorsement up- 
on the payment of an additional premium. 
Many property owners who did not care 
to pay for earthquake insurance did pay 
the additional fire rate and protected 
themselves against loss of their building 
by fire even though part of it had. fallen 
as the result of earthquake or some other 


cause before it caught fire. The sur- 
charge for waiver of the fallen building 
clause varies from five to fifteen cents 
per $100 of insurance depending on the 
type of building insured. Frame dwell- 
ings call for the lowest additional pre- 
mium whereas concrete and brick con- 
struction are rated higher. 

Earthquake insurance, as distinct from 
fire coverage, is written under a manda- 
tory deductible form under which an as- 
sured assumes a fixed percentage of any 
loss which may occur. The minimum de- 
ductible is 5% on fireproof buildings and 
frame dwellings with 10% deductible 
clauses applied to policies on reinforced 
concrete buildings and 15% on risks of 
brick construction. A 70% coinsurance 
clause is also used. 


Earthquake Rates 

Rates on earthquake insurance vary, 
also, according to construction. Where- 
as the average fire rate on buildings of 
brick construction might be 90 cents per 
$100 of fire insurance the earthquake rate 
would be nearer $1.50. On frame dwell- 
ings carrying an annual fire rate of 
around 70 cents the earthquake rate is 
approximately 50 cents. These rates ap- 
ply in those sections of California where 
earthquakes are considered probable. 
Some buildings, of course, are rated spe- 
cifically for earthquake coverage. 

For years it was the custom to write 
fire and earthquake insurance in Califor- 
nia under separate policies. This result- 
ed in certain companies obtaining the 
more desirable business while others got 
what remained. Last year the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the Pacific put into 
effect the “assumption clause,” to be at- 
tached to fire policies, under which the 
company writing the fire policy assumes 
the earthquake liability for an amount 
named in the clause. This earthquake 
cover bears no direct relation to the 
amount of fire insurance carried, except 
that the coinsurance clause becomes op- 
erative in the event of an earthquake 
claim. 

It is reported that several non-tariff 
fire companies write earthquake insur- 
ance rather freely in the Los Angeles 
and Long Beach areas in 1931 and 1932 
at rates below those charged by the Pa- 
cific Board companies. If this is true 
then some of these companies may ex- 
perience relatively heavy losses, particu- 
larly if their policies were written with- 
out the deductible feature. 

Test for Tall Buildings 

This earthquake has provided one of 
the first real tests of the ability of tall 
buildings to withstand the shocks of a 
quake. Apparently the fire-resistive, 
moderately tall skyscrapers of Los An- 
geles have not been damaged seriously. 
The advances made in building construc- 
tion and fire department efficiency since 
the time of the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire in 1906 have been substantial and 
they have unquestionably reduced the 
dangers of great loss to life and property. 

Of course, there is the danger that 
closer examination of buildings in the 
earthquake area may reveal damage 
which has not yet been discovered due 
to the haste required in arriving at pre- 
liminary estimates. If a number of in- 
sured buildings should require costly re- 
pairs or have to be razed, then the opti- 
mistic reports coming to New York this 
week might be subject to some upward 
revision. 

Many property owners in southern 
California have taken the attitude that 
earthquake insurance rates are too high 
but the events of last Friday and Satur- 
day bear out the conclusions of the well- 
known California geologist, Dr. Bailey 
Willis, that Los Angeles is constructed 
upon a fault in the earth’s surface and 
therefore is liable to bad earthquakes. 
He addressed an annual meeting of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
some years ago outlining the earthquake 
problem along the West Coast. 


BAR NON-DIVIDEND STOCKS 

Insurance companies would be prohib- 
ited from investing in non-dividend pay- 
ing stocks by the new insurance code in- 
troduced in Pennsylvania. 


U. S. Fire Losses Decline 
Fire losses in the United States in 
February are reported as_ totaling 
$36,661,481. This amount is $3,163,141 
or 8% less than the losses in Febru- 


ary, 1932. For the first two months 
of 1933 the losses are off nearly 
$7,000 000. 











CANADIAN PREMIUMS DROP 


Total For 1932 Was 744% Below Figure 
For 1931; Automobile Results 
Also Summarized : 

Fire insurance premiums written in 
Canada last year fell off about $3,868,000 
or 744% below the total for 1931. The 
net amount for 1932 was $48,060,874 of 
which amount Canadian companies wrote 
$9,877,000, British companies $20,214,000 
and foreign companies $17,968,000. While 
the Canadian companies suffered a drop 
in income of less than 5% the foreign 
<ompanies other than British, had a de- 
crease of more than 9%. 

The loss ratio last year on the basis 
of losses incurred to premiums written 
increased to 64.34% from the 1931 figure 
of 60.23% even though the total losses in 
dollars declined from $31,279,000 to $30,- 
920,000. The loss ratio for the Canadian 
companies was 54.61%, for the British 
companies 61.82% and for the foreign 
companies 72.52%. On the basis of losses 
incurred to premiums earned the loss 
ratios were as follows: Canadian com- 
panies, 64%; British companies, 59%, 
and foreign companies, 68%. 

Net premiums written for automobile 
lines amounted last year to $14,464,000 or 
8% less than for the 1931 total. Using 
the formula of losses incurred to premi- 
ums earned in 1932 the automobile loss 
ratio was about 47% compared with more 
than 56% in 1931, 





PRODUCERS HONOR WELLER 

Charles Weller, secretary of the North 
British & Mercantile and head of the 
brokerage and service department of that 
group, was guest of honor at a dinner 
given for him by about 100 brokers and 
agents from New York and nearby cities 
at the Hotel New Yorker on Tuesday 
evening. There were no company off- 
cials at the dinner. Harry C. Youmans, 
an agent, acted as toastmaster. Enter- 
tainers provided some novel features in- 
cluding fake birthday presents of live 
animals in honor of Mr. Weller’s thir- 
tieth anniversary with the North British 
On behalf of those present Bert Hege- 
man, of Davis, Dorland & Co., presented 
the guest of the evening with a large 
electric Westminster chimes clock. 





OPPOSE FLAT CANCELLATION 

The Troy Underwriters Association of 
Troy, N. Y., has protested against en- 
forcement of the flat cancellation rule of 
the New York Fire Insurance Rating Or- 
ganization and has adopted the following 
resolution: “Resolved, That it is the 
unanimous opinion of this association that 
the enforcement at this time of Section 
A, Rule 11, of the general rules of the 
N. Y. F. I. R. O., dealing with flat can- 
cellation of policies, will, on account of 
the present business conditions, work out 
as a hardship to the assured and result 
in the loss of business to the agents and 
companies, and we hereby enter a vigor- 
ous protest against such action.” 

U. S. CHAMBER MEETING 

The annual meeting of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce will be 
held in Washington May 2-5. Insurance 
will figure at the round table conferences 
on May 4 in the afternoon. Subjects to 
be discussed are these: Insurance under 
changed conditions, and the national as- 
set in life insurance 

MASS. REPORT IS UPHELD 

The lower branch of the Massachu- 
setts legislature refused this week to 
overturn an adverse report of the In- 
surance Committee on a bill to require 
that fire insurance companies base al 
rates on each $1,000 valuation of prop- 
erty. 


i 
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School Fire Survey 
Made in Virginia 


48 FIRES IN LAST TWO YEARS 





Property Will Probably Be Reappraised 
as Losses Suffered Exceeded 
Insurance Recovered 

R. V. Long, state director of public 
school buildings in Virginia, who has just 
completed a survey of school fires that 
occurred during the years 1931 and 1932, 
says that the survey that the 
school buildings in the state are either 
carrying insufficient fire insurance or else 
school buildings and equipment are not 
properly appraised and premiums are be- 
ing paid on values that are too high. 
Figures compiled by him show that the 
total amount of fire losses in public 
school buildings throughout the state in 
1931 was $170,315 and in 1932 was $120,- 
463. In this total loss of $290,779 the 
insurance reimbursement was $210,832 or 
728% of the total. 

The figures also show that during the 
last two calendar years there have been 
forty-eight public school building fires 
amounting in each case to more than $25. 
In 1931 the largest single loss was $47,940 
which occurred when the Salem grammar 
school in Roanoke County was destroyed. 
The largest single loss in 1932 was $35,000 
and involved the burning of the Lee- 
Jackson school in Mathews County. By 
far the larger part of the losses in the 
two years occurred in the counties. 

“Appraisals of school buildings and in- 
surable values are in many cases set up 
by inexperienced people,” says Mr. Long. 
“My office has urged the making of ac- 
curate appraisals by competent apprais- 
ers, and we have also asked that the 
amount for which buildings are insured 
be modified from year to year to con- 
form with changed building c 

The figures reveal further that the to- 
tal premiums paid to companies on build- 
ings and equipment for 1931 was $184,010 
and for 1932 was $191,765, or a total of 
$373,776. 


shows 


sts.” 


Virginia Agent Files Suit 
For $150,000 Against Co.’s 


Damages in the amount of $150,000 are 
asked by P. Lester Hawks, well-known 
fire insurance man of Richmond, Va., for- 
merly of Greensboro, N. C., in a suit 
brought by him in the law and equity 
court of Richmond against London & 
Lancashire Indemnity of America, Law 
Union and Rock, Safeguard of New 
York, and F. J. Gobbie, A. A. McBride, 
and Gordon C. Hall. No declaration has 
yet been filed, but Mr. Hawks says that 
he is suing to recover damages alleged 
to have been suffered by him personally 
when a general agency operated by him 
under the style of P. Lester Hawks, Inc., 
was put in receivership in a Richmond 
court some months ago. Mr. Gobbie is 
vice-president of the London & Lanca- 
shire Indemnity. The other two persons 
were with the general agency. 





A PROMPT LOSS PAYMENT 
On February 10 the Neunkirchen Steel 
Works in Neunkirchen, Germany, were 
destroyed by an explosion with great 
loss of life. Not only the steel works 
but several blocks of houses were lev- 


eled to the ground and not a pane of 
glass was left whole for many miles 
about. The insurance for the steel works 


was placed with the Gerling Konzern, 
one of the strongest German groups. Six 
days after the loss and before it could 
be adjusted, an amount of 3,000,000 
marks was placed by the Gerling Kon- 
zern at the disposal of the steel works 
as it was agreed that the loss certainly 
did amount to that much. 


FROGGATT WAS IN ’QUAKE ZONE 
Joseph Froggatt, well-known insurance 
accountant of this city, and Mrs. Frog- 
gatt went through the California earth- 
quake. They were at Beverly Hills Ho- 
tel, Beverly Hills, Cal. They had inter- 
esting experiences, but were not hurt. 
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Next time you say 


“Meet me for Lunch” app 


ee 


at 





Golden Hill’ 


At Fulton and William Streets 





OU’LL save time—for Childs Golden Hill is right in 
the center of New York’s (and the world’s) greatest 


insurance center. 


You'll delight your appetites, too, for Childs meals are 
deliciously prepared, pleasantly and quickly served, amid 
friendly, congenial surroundings, reminiscent of an old 


Colonial inn. 


And you’ll save enough on your check to pay for another 
Childs luncheon, for our prices are pleasingly and contem- 


porarily moderate. 


If you have in mind a small conference group for lunch, 
you'll like the round tables in the Colonial Dining Room... 
if it’s a larger gathering, the semi-private rooms and accom- 


modations will suit you perfectly. 


When you’re in a very special 
hurry... try the Luncheonette 


BREAKFAST LUNCH 


THE NATION’S HOST 





TEA DINNER 


FROM COAST TO COAST 








Woman Is President 
Of Lockport Board 


CAREER OF NELLIE E. McCARTuy 


In Insurance Since 1903; Secretary of 
Atwater Insuring Agency, Inc.; 
Companies in Agency 


Nellie E. McCarthy, who has been elect. 
ed president of the Lockport (N. Y) 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is secretary 
of the Atwater Insuring Agency, Inc 
of that city, which has in its agency the 
following companies: Aetna (Fire) 
Queen, Great American, Fireman’s Fund 
Springfield F. & M., Insurance Co, of 
North America, National Liberty, Niag- 
ara, Orient, Westchester, Indemnity In. 
surance Co. of North America, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety and N. Y. Casualty. 

After graduating from Lockport High 
School Miss McCarthy entered the of. 
fice of James Atwater & Son in the Fall 
of 1903, James Atwater having been jn 
the insurance business since 1867. Fol- 
lowing his death a year later the busi- 
ness was continued by his son, Irving J, 
Atwater, until his death in 1927. At that 
time a corporation was formed the mem- 
bers of which are Mrs. Irving J. Atwater, 
her daughter, Lucia T. Atwater, and Miss 
McCarthy. Mrs. Atwater is president of 
the agency. 

Building Burned 

In 1928 the building which had been 
occupied by the Atwater agency for near- 
ly half a century was destroyed by fire. 
The agency had the greater part of the 
insurance on the building and for the 
tenants therein and all losses were set- 
tled satisfactorily. In 1929 the building 
was rebuilt and the Atwater agency is 
back in the old location. 

In talking with The Eastern 
writer Miss McCarthy said: 

“We have always been proud of our 
companies. In spite of depression and 
bank holidays we are weathering the 
storms and looking forward to the fu- 
ture with confidence in our business.” 


Under- 


OIL ORDINANCE UPHELD 

An opinion handed down by the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court upheld the validity 
of the Oklahoma City ordinance prohibit- 
ing drilling gas or oil wells within 30) 
feet of the outer line of the U-7 zone. 
The ordinance prohibiting drilling on less 
than two and one-half acre tracts was 
also upheld by the court. The decision, 
given in connection with the Anderson 
& Kerr Drilling Co. vs. J. W. Van Meter 
and other cases, said: “It is conceded 
that the drilling of a proposed well would 
be a violation of the ordinance in that 
the acreage is insufficient and_ within 
300 feet from the west boundary of the 
U-7 drilling zone. To change the fixed 
boundary line of a zone ordinance of 
to render the same nugatory by a court 
would be usurpative, judicial legislation. 





SEEK LOWER RATES IN MICH. 

The Michigan State Senate has under 
consideration a resolution calling upon 
Insurance Commissioner Charles E. Gauss 
to order a flat 10% reduction in fire and 
marine rates. This resolution was i- 
troduced by Senator S. W. Raymond, an 
automobile dealer, and was referred to 
the Rules and Resolutions Committee. 
The author of the resolution contended 
that fire companies made over $11,200,000 
in Michigan in 1931. He took the net 
premium figure of $26,855,000 and de- 
ducted therefrom the losses paid ot 
$15,615,000 without giving consideration 
of expenses. Actually the underwriting 
profit for 1931 was less than 2% accord- 
ing to reports. 





W. H. COWAN SPECIAL AGENT 

Wallace H. Cowan has been appointed 
special agent of the Glens Falls_ for 
western Vermont, northeastern New 
York and a part of the territory near 
Glens Falls, N. Y. He has been with 
the company for fifteen years in vafl 
ous capacities. He will maintain head- 
quarters at the home office of the com 
pany in Glens Falls. 
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WIND DESTROYS/ 


Are your clients covered 
by Windstorm insurance ? 
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The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 


Fiaghtu Maiden Lane BERNARD M.CULVER President 
tid te THe FipELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY ~~ New York.N.Y- 
‘ ERNEST STURM. Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER. Vice Chairman 
BERNARD M. CULVER . President 


NEW YORK —_— CHICAGO —_— SAN FRANCISCO —~ ATLANTA —_— DALLAS — MONTREAL 
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Value Of Making Analysis Of 
Prospect’s Needs Is Emphasized 


Home and Royal-Liverpool Groups Stress Necessity of Being 
Acquainted With Insurance Requirements and 


Coverages Already Obtained 


The insurance survey or conscientious 
analysis of prospect's requirements is 
generally recognised as essential for those 
producers who sincerely aim to take care 
of the insurance needs of their communi- 
ties. Cold canvassing is very difficult and 
unscientific as well. The Home of New 
York in its house organ, News From 
Home, gives some interesting information 
on insurance surveys. Likewise C. D. 
Minor, superintendent of the special serv- 
ice department of the Royal-Liverpool 
groups recently spoke briefly on this im- 
portant matter. 

Following is the material sent by the 
Home to its agency force: 


“From my observation,” says a home 
owner, “it would seem that quite a large 
amount of insurance is sold on the basis 
of personal favors. One of my acquaint- 
has a brother-in-law in the busi- 
ness to whom he feels obligated. An- 
other friend allows his wife’s uncle to 
act as his insurance broker while a third 
man in town patronizes the holder of the 
mortgage on his home when it comes to 
insurance. In my own opinion, insur- 
ance is far too important to be made a 
football for personal favors. Of course, 
[ would have no objection to paying pre- 
miums to my fifth cousin’s stepson pro- 
vided he were to convince me that he 
could provide the best solutions to my 
insurance problems. But I would first, 
last, and always consider the qualifi- 
cations of an agent for rendering me the 


ances 


best possible insurance service at all 
times.” 
The successful agent does not allow 


the occasional “cold-water throwing” of 
those who place their insurance largely 
on the basis of favoritism to dampen his 
efforts to secure desirable business. He 
sets his teeth and redoubles his efforts 
to convince each prospect that he can 
make the dollars the client invests in 
insurance give him the kind of service 
to which he is entitled. 

One of the best ways to make the in- 
surance dollar effective and to secure ad- 
ditional lines on a scientific basis is by 
means of the “Insurance Survey.” 

An insurance survey is an audit or a 
checking up of the assured’s policies in 
relation to his property and the hazards 
surrounding it with a view to correct- 
ing any technical errors or non-concur- 
rency made in the policies, also seeing 
that the policies are issued by sound, 
reliable companies only, and recom- 
mending any additional coverages which 
the survey brings to light as being de- 
sirable. 

Cold Canvassing Difficult 

Cold canvassing is 
hardest kind of selling as indeed it is. 
But the insurance survey takes the 
agent out of the class of the canvasser 
and places him in the category of an 
insurance counsellor. It gives the agent 
a splendid opportunity to translate his 
knowledge of insurance service into ac- 
tion. It offers the prospect a chance to 
sample the “wares” of the agent with- 
out costing him (the prospect) as much 
as a thin dime. It allows the agent to 
put himself in the prospect’s place, dis- 
covering the essential details of the lat- 
ter’s protection needs and present cov- 
erage, and from the knowledge thus ac- 
quired evaluating the policies which are 
already in force. 

The first step in obtaining the pros- 
pect’s permission to make a survey is to 
introduce yourself as an insurance coun- 
sellor and to assure the intended client 
that your experience thoroughly quali- 
fies you to deal intelligently with his in- 
surance requirements. The conversation 
should be opened along lines of special 


considered the 


interest to the prospect. From this point 
the interview is steered to a discussion 
of individual insurance problems. 


How a Survey Will Aid Assured 


If you are attempting to make an in- 
surance survey for the first time, it may 
be best to start with your own customers, 
especially those whose insurance patron- 
age is divided among two or more agents 
or brokers. Before making such a sur- 
vey, you should point out the possibility 
of finding nothing wrong with the poli- 
cies already carried but you should also 
stress the fact that, especially where a 
number of agents handle the insurance, 
over-insurance, under-insurance or other 
defects are quite likely to be found. 

You may find such mistakes in pres- 
ent policies as non-concurrency, insuf- 
ficient coverage, omission of the agent’s 
signature, improper handling of the 
mortgagee clause, failure to satisfy the 
co-insurance provisions, etc., as well as 
the absence of needed coverages that 
have been previously overlooked. It may 
be that the assured is entitled to a lower 
rate than the one which he now pays. 
Such a discovery will of course add im- 
mensely to the client’s confidence and 
respect for your insurance judgment. 

Sometimes the assured thinks he is 
protected against certain hazards where 
such is not the case. Find out what pro- 
tection the assured thinks he has in addi- 
tion to investigating the lines he has 
actually taken out. He will be surprised 
to learn of any unforeseen omission and 
the chances are that he will ask you to 
furnish the necessary policies to take 
care of the deficiencies. 

A well planned survey will impress 
upon the prospect your knowledge of 
insurance and your ability to prescribe 
the proper “medicine” for any insurance 
ils that may be uncovered. Your job 
is to show the assured how vou can give 
him expert service and possibly save him 
money and add to his peace of mind. 

In the past, selling insurance has in- 
volved much talk about service and sat- 
isfaction, without any tangible evidence 
of these much-to-be-desired things until 
after a sale has been made. The insur- 
ance survey, however, gives you an excel- 
lent opportunity for constructive service 
before the order has been secured. In 
the end, the average individual will ex- 
press his appreciation by entrusting his 
insurance to your agency. 

In examining a fire policy for a home 
owner, the following points should be 
kept in mind: 

Points to Be Kept in Mind 

Rates and premiums with a view to 
a possible reduction. 

Description of buildings 
tion. 

Policy forms with especial regard to 
proper and adequate coverage, possible 
non-concurrency of policies, improper 
co-insurance provisions, or disregard 
of the mortgagee clause. 

Since the policy was written, has 
there been any change in town classi- 
fication, have fire hydrants been in- 
stalled, has a fire-resistive roof been 
put on or any other change made that 
would affect the rate? 

Are garages, outbuildings 
servants’ quarters insured? 

Have the contents of garages, out- 
buildings, and/or servants’ quarters 
been insured ? 

Has a recent inventory been made 
of household effects and personal prop- 
erty? 

Is the property vacant or occupied ? 
If vacant has the company been no- 


tified ? 


and _ loca- 


and/or 
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Is the company behind the policies 
safe, sound and reliable? 

In case no explosion policy is car- 
ried, are the fire policies written with- 
out the inherent explosion rider? 

Has a rental value rider been at- 
tached to the policy? 

Are there more than two cars in the 
garage? 

Has advantage been taken of the re- 
duction in rate allowed for a three- 
year or five-year policy? 


C. D. Minor on Value of Survey 


Mr. Minor of the Royal-Liverpool 
groups has this to say with respect to 
an analysis of a prospect’s needs: 

The insurance survey or analysis, while 
not of recent creation, has kept step with 
progressive ideas in the sale of protec- 
tion, and is being used much more ex- 
tensively today than ever. When prop- 
erly employed it performs an important 
function in behalf of the agent and be- 
comes a source of valuable information 
to the insured. The surprising thing in 
connection with surveys is that this 
method of production is not utilized by 
niore insurance men, as it is not only a 
business builder, but serves as a safe- 
guard in holding accounts which the 
agent already has. 

As an illustration of this I might state 
that some time ago I learned from an 
agent that he had just secured a risk 
upon which the fire insurance premium 
alone was something like $5,000, and upon 
inquiry, he told me that the line came 
to him by reason of a survey which he 
had made. In this particular instance 
his analysis revealed that a reduction in 
rate had occurred since existing insur- 
ance had been written and that in addi- 
tion to this change, with but a slight ex- 
penditure for improvements, further 
credits could be secured. Aside from 
this, he developed the fact that a portion 
of existing policies was written with 80% 
coinsurance, while the remainder car- 
ried the 90% clause. 

This was an aggressive agent and he 
points out that none of the collateral 
forms of protection which I have dis- 
cussed were being carried and analyzed 
the importance of certain of these ap- 
plicable for the risk in question. Among 
his recommendations was explosion in- 
surance, and when the account came to 
him he was directed to supply this cov- 
erage as well as fire insurance. It is not 
difficult for us to surmise that the agent 
who had been handling this business was 
asleep at the switch; that he either 
lacked a proper knowledge of insurance 
or else did not have the foresight and 
energy to apply what he did know; and, 
that had he employed the survey as a 
means of informing his client as to his 
insurance requirements the account 
would not have gotten away from him. 

There comes to my mind an agent in 
one of the southern cities who started 
his business only some four or five years 
ago and who today is producing around 
$75,000 in premiums annually, practical- 
ly all of which has been built up through 


the use of surveys. It is this man’s prac- 
tice to make an insurance analysis for 
practically every one of his clients, He 
has found that the effort thus involved 
not only pays excellent dividends in the 
form of new business, but staves off com- 
petition, since no competitor is in a po- 
sition to inform any of his insureds con- 
cerning any fact regarding their insur- 
ance requirements which has not already 
been developed and presented. ; 


How to Make a Survey 

There is nothing difficult in connec- 
tion with any insurance survey except 
that as a rule, particularly where large 
risks Or many units are involved, consid- 
erable work is required. Usually certain 
stereotyped blanks specially designed for 
the purpose are employed. While these 
are not necessary they are time-savers, 
and may be procured from many compa- 
nies, as well as purchased from certain 
firms specializing in insurance forms, 

Where the agent wishes to he may 
make his analysis and report absolutely 
individual, using such method as he 
deems appropriate, but in connection 
with which care should be exercised to 
see that the development is all-embrac- 
ive and brings out the salient facts in 
such a manner as to require a minimum 
of effort on the part of the prospect 
or insured to comprehend the presenta- 
tion. The main advantage of the blanks 
which are employed with respect to sur- 
veys lies in the fact that these call atten- 
tion to practically every form of insur- 
ance that is written, thus assuring that 
nothing upon which comment should be 
made is overlooked. 


TO PASS ON RELIEF FUND ACT 


Vi-ginia Court Considering Argument 
That 1932 Law Taxing Insurance 
Co.’s Is Unconstitutional 
Judge Julien Gunn of the Circuit Court 
of the city of Richmond, Va., had under 
advisement this week the question as to 
whether the firemen’s relief fund act 
passed by the Virginia general assembly 
at its 1932 session is constitutional. Be- 
fore the case was submitted, J. Gordon 
3ohannan, counsel for the companies 
contesting the validity of the act, argued 
that it was unconstitutional for a num- 

ber of reasons. 

C. M. Chichester, counsel for the State 
Corporation Commission, filed a demut- 
rer with the court, claiming that it was 
without jurisdiction to pass on the case. 
The court also took this question under 
advisement. It was the contention 0! 
Mr. Chichester that the Virginia Sw 
preme Court of Appeals is the proper 
tribunal to pass on the case. ; 

The act provides that 50 cents out 0! 
every $100 of premiums received each 
year by non-mutual fire companies for 
insurance of property within the 120 lo- 
calities in Virginia which have organ- 
ized fire departments or fire companies 
shall be paid to the state treasurer, the 
fund thus created to be used for the re- 
lief of injured and disabled firemen and 
their dependents. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 7 


NEAL BASSETT, President 








JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, bag eg E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres, 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. EE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
CAPITAL 
$ 9,397,690 00 Organized 1855 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 











JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. an R. M. SMITH, Vive Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, bag ag E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. sigma Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
‘WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 7d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres,. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 





W.E. wee. President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. ¢ 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. oe Vice Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E..WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 





CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 





$ 100,000.00 Organized 1905 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 Organized 1852 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. > NDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
a POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F.J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. ¢ 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 








$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 
NEAL BASSETT, ne = Board 
C. HEYER, Vice Presid JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
H. §. LANDERS, President ee eae ee Vice eRe TROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E.ROHUNT, Srd VicePres. §-K. McCLURE,3rdVice Pres. 
COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
’ ’ ad 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT eS 3 Bn: hy ini gua 
us eet, 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois s Francisco, California 
HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice Presidents 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
JAMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place ’ 


—— NE W JERSEY SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMFNT 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT  ceeeiea nee 912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vi President 
oe ad Ray Sh. Seen Canada BEN LEE BOYNTON, en. When Panett 

SIE & RENWICK, Ltd. Managers A. C. MEEKER, Secretary 
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ADVICE ON HANDLING CHECKS 


National Board Counsel Tells What to do 
With Respect to Checks that 
Can’t Be Honored Yet 

General Counsel J. H. Doyle of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters last 
Friday informed companies that in lo- 
calities where banking restrictions are 
still in force acknowledgment should be 
made of the receipt of checks sent in 
payment of balances which cannot be 
deposited immediately. Thus the send- 
ers of these checks will know that the 
amounts will not be credited against their 
bills until such time as the checks can 
be deposited for collection. Mr. Doyle’s 
advice is as follows: 

“We believe that a simple acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of the check, with 
the statement that it is accepted for col- 
lection and final payment before being 
credited, is all that is required to avoid 
any uncertainty which may grow out of 
its tender. In the event checks hereto- 
fore received and deposited have been 
returned to companies by the banks, it 
probably is not necessary that a return 
to the maker of the check be made, but 
it would seem advisable to notify him 
that the check has been returned to you 
by the bank and is being held by you 
for collection and final payment before 
being credited to his account.” 


INSTITUTE EXAM. DATES 
Schedules Announced for Fire, Marine, 
Casualty, Surety and Life 
Insurance Courses 
Students who will take the examina- 
tions of the Insurance Institute of 
America, Inc., in April have received in- 
structions and a schedule of the exami- 
nations from Secretary-Treasurer Ed- 
ward R. Hardy in New York. Students 
must register in advance of the exami- 
nations, supplying all information re- 
quired. The time for the various tests 
will be set by the local societies in 
charge. Arrangements will be made for 
examination of students who have stud- 
ied individually or who have taken any 
of the correspondence courses. Dates 


for the examinations in the various 
branches follow: 
Fire, Part I. — First examination, 


Wednesday April 5, and second exam- 
ination, Thursday April 6. 

Fire, Parts II and IIJI.—First exami- 
nation, Friday April 7; second examina- 
tion, Monday April 10; third examina- 
tion, Tuesday April 11, and fourth ex- 
amination, Wednesday April 12. 

Marine, Part J.—First examination, 
Monday April 3, and second examination, 
Tuesday April 4. 
Part II. examination, 


Marine, First 


Wednesday April 5, and second exami- 
nation, Thursday April 6. 

Casualty, Part I—First examination, 
Monday April 3, and second examina- 
tion, Tuesday April 4. 

Casualty, Part II.—First examination, 
Wednesday April 5, and second exami- 
nation, Thursday April 6. 

Casualty, Part III.—First examination, 
Friday April 7, and second examination, 
Monday April 10 

Surety, Part I—First examination, 
Wednesday April 5, and second examina- 
tion, Thursday April 6. 

Surety, Part II.—First examination, 
Friday April 7, and second examination, 
Monday April 10. 

Life, Part II.—First examination Mon- 


day April 3, and second examination, 
Tuesday April 4. 
Life, Part II. — First examination 


Wednesday April 5, and second examina- 
tion, Thursday April 6. 





CALIFORNIA INS. CO. FIGURES 


The California Insurance Co. of the 
Commercial Union group reports assets 
of $5,066,913 at the close of 1932. The 
company has a capital of $1,000,000 and 
a net surplus of $1,541,922. The con- 
tingency reserve amounts to $376,450 and 
that for unearned premiums to $1,778,982. 





STATEMENT of 


AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS 


oS ae ae 

*Bonds and Stock 
Balances Due from Compa- 
nies not over 90 days due 

Mortgage Loans 


Accrued Interest 
Funds held under reinsurance 
treaties 


3.983,321.86 


December 31, 1932 


180,457.02 


134,070.52 
3,605.00 | 
24,249.80 | 


ties 


Capital 


221,003.41 Net Surplus 





* National Convention of Insurance 


Valuations. 





A. T. Tamsiyn, Vice-President and Secretary 


Commissioners 


$4,546,707.61 


Security 


T. B. Boss, President 


E. L. MuLveHILL, Treasurer 


Premium Reserve . 


Reserve for Losses 


| | Seserve for All Ciker Lishii- 


| Contingency Reserve 


LIABILITIES 


. $1,727,826.13 
295,480.00 


13,500.00 
987,885.91 
$1,000,000.00 


522,015.57 
1,522,015.57 








$4,546,707.61 


J. W. Cocuran, Vice-President 
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ZAENGLE WITH HOME FLEET 





Manager of Svea and Hudson Under. 
writers Formerly Executive of the 
Hudson, Svea and Skandia 
Michael J. Zaengle, formerly vice-pregj. 
dent of the Hudson and assistant man. 
ager of the United States branches of 
the Svea and Skandia insurance compa. 
nies, is now associated with the Home 
of New York fleet. He is a native of 
3rooklyn and has been active in the 
insurance business since 1902 when he 
entered the service of the Hamburg-Bre. 
men. During the World War he served 
in the personnel division of the Army 
and upon release in 1919 he joined the 
Hudson and Svea as an examiner for 
the Eastern states. He was elected as. 
sistant secretary of the Hudson in 1925 
secretary in 1926 and vice-president jn 
1929. He was appointed assistant mana- 
ger of the Svea in 1929 and for the Skan- 

dia in 1930. 

Mr. Zaengle, who is a past president 
of the Examining Underwriters Associa- 
tion, assumed his new duties on March ]. 
In his capacity as manager of the Svea 
Underwriters and Hudson Underwriters, 
Mr. Zaengle will again be closely asso- 
ciated with the former agents of the 
Svea, Hudson and Skandia, many of 
whom now represent one of the compa- 
nies of the Home fleet. 





Westchester County May 
Insure in Mutual Co.’ 


Despite the arguments advanced by 
the Westchester County Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., to the effect that 
non-stock assessment types of insurance 
carriers cannot insure the property of 
counties and municipalities, other than 
schools, it is reported that Attorney Gen- 
eral John J. Bennett, Jr., of New York 
has made an unofficial ruling that West- 
chester County, N. Y., may participate 
in mutual insurance. Insurance compa- 
nies, mutual or otherwise, which are al- 
lowed to operate in New York state, in 
his opinion, may also handle county in- 
surance legally. 





MORTIMER H. GAUBERT DEAD 

Mortimer H. Gaubert of the Brooklyn 
agency of Gaubert & Irwin, died last 
week at his winter home at Pocono, Pa. 
He suffered a heart attack after having 
been ill for some time. Fifty-five years 
of age Mr. Gaubert had been in insur- 
ance for about forty years and was one 
of the leading insurance figures in Brook- 
lyn. He started with Pendleton & Pen- 
dleton and twenty-five years ago became 
a member of the agency of Van Voorhis 
& Gaubert. Upon the death of Mr. Van 
Voorhis thirteen years ago he formed 
the present agency with Robert N. Ir- 
win. He is survived by his widow. Mr. 
Gaubert was once president of the 
Brooklyn Insurance Agents’ Association. 





WOULD AMEND N. Y. POLICY 

Police Commissioner Roche of Buf- 
falo believes that arson fires will be re- 
duced if the New York Legislature will 
amend the New York standard fire policy 
to include a provision that a written 
opinion of two members of a police or 
fire department that a fire was of in- 
cendiary origin voids fire insurance cov- 
ering the damaged property unless the 
assured is able to overcome the presump- 
tion of arson or negligence. Fire Com- 
missioner W. R. Castimore of Buffalo 
supports the police commissioner’s sug- 
gestion. 





BROOKLYN PREMIUMS FALL 

3rooklyn fire insurance premiums for 
all classes of carriers for the last half 
of 1932 totaled about $4,973,000 compared 
with $5,515,748 for the same six months 
of 1931. This represents a decline for 
last year of approximately 10%. For the 
entire year 1932 the Brooklyn premiums 
were $10,221,000 as compared with $11, 
744,327 in 1931. For 1930 the total was 
$12,121,000 and in 1929 the premium vol- 
ume was as high as $13,661,978. 
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Like insurance, the concrete dikes between oil storage tanks cannot 
prevent fires but may prevent the loss of the owners’ entire investment 
. . . like insurance coverage, each dike must be of a sufficient height 
amply to retain the entire capacity of the tank. But, unlike the dike, de- 
pendable insurance not only provides protection but also indemnity when 
loss occurs . . . Royal insurance is dependable insurance. Representing the 
Royal means representing the highest standards of dependability and security. 
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ALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Each of us in the old days of Asso- 
ciation activities when the fieldmen ran 
the New York Rating Organization 
strove to do some good piece of con- 
structive work while serving on impor- 
tant committees, for the business as a 
whole. I have always taken great pleas- 


ure and felt much satisfaction in the fact 
that Ralph Potter, then secretary, and 
myself, then on the executive commit- 
tee, were appointed a committee of two 
to look into the matter of starting a 
printing department and developing uni- 
form forms for dwelling, mercantile and 
miscellaneous risks. 

I well remember when Mr. Potter, my- 
self and two others, one a practical print- 
er, Mr. Alexander, who is still with the 
Rating Bureau, and the other, a valuable 
employe of the office, sat till long past 
midnight talking matters over at the As- 
sociation rooms on the top floor of the 
Gurney Building at Syracuse. The result 
of all this was the development of our 
printing plant by which we saved over 
the cost of having work done outside 
enough to pay for the ple ant the: first 
year. We also were the pioneers in put- 
ting out the standard form with all 
clauses and permits pertinent to the risk, 
which work was later taken over by a 
central plant for all associates 

Before we started this each’ company 
on the appointment of an agent sent 
him a large supply of its own forms, so 
that the agent was loaded up at great 
expense with supplies from companies, 
which as time went on became obsolete, 
especially as to permits and clauses, that 
were changing rapidly in the evolution 
and a in the business at that time. 

Under the new system, when an agent 
was oath code the fieldman notified the 
Association, and it sent supplies for all 


companies, thus saving a tremendous 
amount of money and work which, I 
think, was not fully appreciated at the 


time. Some leading companies had been 
sending up-to-date forms and supplies, 
in strict accordance with changing rules, 
in neatly bound and indexed folios, thus 
having an advantage over companies that 
were not so progressive, and our greatest 
opposition to the consummation of our 
committee’s plan came from those com- 


panies, as they, naturally and rightly 
from their point of view, felt that a 
“sales advantage” was taken from them 


if all companies through the Association 
were to do the same thing for all agents. 

Nevertheless, the plan finally passed. 
Then it took a year for a committee to 
formulate a standard dwelling and house- 
hold furniture form, as it was difficult 
to harmonize all the different opinions 


about what should and what should not 
constitute an all embracing form. Before 
that time, some companies had evolved 
rather lengthy forms, and thought so well 
of them that they advertised “See our 
household furniture and dwelling form” 
through their agents. Then we evolved 
the mercantile form and others. As stat- 


ed, I think few companies realized at that 
time what splendid work Mr. Potter had 
done in the matter, for it was mainly 
his idea. 

I have always felt that it was a great 
privilege to have been appointed to that 
committee by my confreres, thus giving 
me the chance to help in the construc- 
tion work initiated by Mr. Potter who, 
by the way, did a lot of very valuable 
work for the companies during the years 
of his incumbency as secretary, 1911-1919. 
I have always considered him one of the 
best men among the rating organization 
officers of those times. He was ably as- 
sisted by Frank Jenkins, now vice-presi- 
dent of the Queen. 

, eo 
Royalty and Commoners 

Visiting the movies recently I saw a 
picture showing the young Swedish 
prince who recently married a “com- 
moner” and his wife for whom he re- 
nounced his rights to the throne. A fool 
interviewer, one of the usual “blurb” type, 
asked him a lot of questions, stressing 
the fact that he was now “plain Mr. Ber- 
nadotte,” as if the assumption of that 
name were a “come down.” These “pep- 
py” interviewers betray a whole lot of 
ignorance. As a matter of fact the first 
“plain Mr. Bernadotte” was a Gascon sol- 
dier boy, who through his brilliant ser- 
vice in the great Napoleon’s army rose 
from the ranks to become a Marshal of 
France, one of the best of Napoleon’s 
staff, though not the most loyal. 

When the Swedish people looked for 
a king, the royal house of Vasa (of which 
the great Gustavus Adolphus was a mem- 
ber) being about to become extinct, they 
elected Marshal Bernadotte successor to 
the dying Vasa, both to please Napoleon 
and because Bernadotte was an able man. 
He founded the present “royal” family, 
about 120 years ago, and the name of 
the Gascon farmer’s boy will survive in 
history long after his present successors 
are forgotten. So the present “plain Mr. 
3ernadotte” is not “coming down” at all, 
but really going up, by assuming the old 
illustrious farmer name. But the movie 
people and the blurb interviewers don’t 
know that. 

It was just the same when the German 
emperor was dethroned and the newspa- 
per boys gloated about “plain William 
Hohenzollern.” They did not know that 
the von Hollenzollerns are of very an- 
cient lineage, dating back over 500 years 
and quite some time before the title of 
“German Emperor” was revived after the 
war of 1870 by the victorious Prussians 
and their German allies. The name “von 
Hohenzollern” is an illustrious one in 
Ge rman history. (It means literally 

“High roofs or tops.”) The Hohenzol- 
lerns were statesmen, soldiers and lead- 
ers long before the time of the leading 
Hohenzollern, Frederick the Great. With 
many newspaper reporters the history of 
the world starts with the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. Or, as the great Mr. Ford 
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The Passing of the Tip 
The story is going the rounds up-state 
about a travelling man who, 
“Dear House” 


receiving a letter from the 
to cut down expenses, 
phone 
telegram had come for him 
whether they should “send it 
thing,” 


bellboy the 


‘knocked at 


getting fewer and smaller) 
can’t do that. 


his ingenuity 
prefer to call it that). 


Speaking of tips, it was in the past the 
habit of all hotel managements to post 


boys or men at all strategic 


hotel, and catch guests unawares, check- 
In other words it 


ing their hats, etc. 


was a huge game of “plaving” 
or better, 
tims of the hotel, for all they were worth, 
Many 
leave their hats 
instruct the 


ers, i. e., the guests, 
which has now stopped. 
now deliberately 
coats in their rooms, 
to place their telegrams in 


boxes, and have put the “kibosh’ 
The hotel newsstands, 
bootblacks and barber shops were 
I hope now 
cutting down of expenses on the part  L. 


of graft. 
worst grafters. 


of travelling men will teach 
a lesson. Newspaper 


was charged outside. 





HALIFAX FIRE STATEMENT 
of Home 
York group had net premiums last year or) 
ratio 

and 
Thus the tot il outgo of $1,- 
gain of $72,031. 
assets at the close of the year amounted = of 
is $2,000,000 


Fire 


The Halifax 
The 


ratio 


loss 


39.3% 


of $1,209,347. 
the expense 
ratio 3.6% 

137,315 left a trade 
capital 


to $5.528,986. The 


“history is bunk.” 
.* @ »* 


received a 
call from the hotel desk that a 


said the fieldman, and when the 
door and 
nounced he had a telegram to deliver, 
he was told to shove it under the door. 
Anxious for his tip (tips, by the way are 


It is on a silver platter.” 


He did not, however, get his tip despite 
(or salesmanship, if you 


stands 
charged more for their newspapers than tee; 
Waiters in 
restaurants were bad and often tried to 
browbeat and bully guests into large tips, 
though they never tried it on me twice. 





223RD YEAR 


SUN 


just after 


tele- 
FOUNDED 1710 
and asking 
up.” “Sure 55 Fifth Ave. 


an- 


Chicago 
Pacific Department 
he said “I N. W. Cor. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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BROOKLYN AGENTS 


Hamilton Vice-President; 
points in a of Committees 
ident of the Brooklyn Fire 
the suck- sociation, Inc., at the 
the vic- 
Brooklyn. 
guests vice-president, C. P. 
and S. J. 
desk Members of the 
their mail W. F. 


executive 
Stanz (chairman) ; 


that the ~ mittee: Arthur E. 
Nathanson, John J. Kelle, 
hotel men Arthur H. Munkenbeck. 


always 


The Globe & Republic, for 
roon & Reynolds, Inc., 
of New 
ginating 
51%, on policies of 
tax sued by the 


automobile 
Public Fire. T 


was 
the 
The Globe & 


reinsured with the 
August 1, 1932. 


John F. 


John F. Short (chairman); 
hotel las Leith, A. Meyer, Samuel 
Wm. E. King. 


ELECT 


William J. Manning President and C. P. 


Members 


William J. Manning was elected pres- 
Agents’ As- 
annual 
held Monday at the Hotel P 


meeting 
1errepont in 


Other officers elected were: 
Hamilton; 
Corsa, and secretary, F. 


treasurer, 
Stussy, Jr. 
committee: 
See- 
Valentine, 


"onalot kamp, Fred S. P endleton, a 
hotel Frank W. Eckels. 
the Members of the public relations com- 


Larson (chairman) ; M. 


C. R. Rikel, 


Members of the membership commit- 


Nicho- 


A. Lemma, 


TAKES PUBLIC’S AUTO RISKS 


which Cor- 


is manager, has 
reinsured and assumed liability for claims 
on and after March 10, 1933, 


insurance " 


he fire and 


inland marine business of the Public was 


Republic as 


and the net surplus $926,629 after the RETURNS TO LONDON | 

creation of a contingency reserve of General Manager Lewis of the Com- 
$1,000,000. The premium reserve fund mercial Union has returned to London 
stands at $1,027,086. after visiting New York and Montreal. 
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122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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Principal Buyer Of Firemarks 


Linden T. Harris of Mutual Fire Assurance Co., Philadelphia, 
Sells as Well as Buys Them; Value 
Of Some Firemarks 


In the razing of old buildings lumber, 
bricks, etc., are usually subject to sal- 
vage, but wreckers often overlook 
old firemarks in the old buildings’ walls. 
The firemark as an emblem of the fire 
insurance companies was used _ by 
them between the year 1752, when the 
first fire insurance company in America 
was organized, up until about 1870, when 
the paid city fire departments came into 
being. During this period the job of 
putting out fires was up to the volunteer 
fire companies; and the object of the 
fremark was to distinguish to these 
volunteer companies the buildings which 
were insured. In this way the insurance 
company could be sure of the volunteers 
putting out the fire as soon as possible 
(unless two volunteer fire companies 
fought for the honor and permitted the 
building to burn down meanwhile), and 
the successful volunteers could be sure 
of a handsome bonus from the insurance 
company for their work. But after 1870 
the bonuses ceased with the organiza- 
tion of the big city fire departments. 

During years past many, many fire- 
marks have been disposed of by house- 
wreckers as iron, lead, brass or steel,. as 
the case might have been. But fire- 
marks have now become a much sought 
after prize. Insurance companies are 
anxious to possess ancient firemarks of 
their own or other companies; for it is 
only the oldest established companies 
that had firemarks. 

Sale Prices 

The prices paid by these collectors 
run from $50 to $300 a piece, depending 
on the rarity and state of preservation 
of the firemark in question; and a Phil- 
adelphia collector who disposed of more 
than one hundred pieces to one of the 
first established insurance companies 
realized as high as $1,000 a piece for 
three of the rarest in the lot. This man 
now has another collection, gathered 
from this and other countries, which is 
valued at $80,000, among which is one of 
the Philadelphia Contributionship, the 
first company established in America, 
which firemark is valued at $1,200. This 
particular firemark was taken from the 
house at 121 South Second Street, Phil- 
adelphia, where Robert Fulton, the 
steamboat inventor, lived. Two firemarks 
like it, which are believed to be the only 
others extant, are on the front of his- 
toric Carpenters Hall in Philadelphia, 
and have been there since 1700. 

As a matter of fact this collector, 
Linden T. Harris, assistant secretary of 
the Mutual Fire Assurance Co. of Phila- 
delphia which company was established 
in 1784, being the second oldest com- 
pany in America, is really a broker. He 
has bought and sold more firemarks than 
anybody in the country. The original 
firemark of the Mutual Fire of Phila- 
delphia was a leaden green tree mounted 
on wood; but later an iron firemark was 
used. The selection of the green tree 
as an emblem came about through the 
reluctance of the first fire insurance 
company to insure houses with green 
trees growing near them, and the Mutual 
took advantage of this open market and 
the green tree emblem to signify that 
they would take such risks. 

John Wanamaker, the late Philadel- 
phia merchant, had a great collection of 
firemarks, which were sold after his 
death to Mr. Harris. Mr. Harris also 
Purchased the entire collection of the 
Volunteer Firemen’s Association of 
Philadelphia. But the majority—and the 
ones for which he has paid the most— 
he bought direct from the owners of old 
houses and buildings. 


Some Valuable Firemarks 


New York City firemarks are the rar- 
or Of the Lorillard Fire Insurance 
0. there are said to be only two fire- 


one of these. Other rare New York 
firemarks are those of the Duchess 
County Fire Co. and the Mutual Assur- 
ance Co. Baltimore firemarks of great 
value are those of the Baltimore Equita- 
ble, founded in 1794; the Firemen’s In- 
surance Co., the Associated Firemen’s 
Insurance Co. and the United States Fire 
Insurance Co. Philadelphia’s sought 
after firemarks are those of the Phila- 
delphia Contributionship, established 
1752; the Mutual Fire Assurance Co., 
established 1784, and the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, established 


1792. Charleston, S. C., boasts firemarks 
of the Charleston Fire Insurance Co., 
the Union Fire Insurance Co. and the 
Mutual Fire Co., all firemarks of great 
value. The marks of the Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., the Peoples Insurance Co., and 
the Iiremen’s Insurance Co. are the val- 
uable ones from New Orleans. St. Louis 
marks which bring high prices include 
those of the North St. Louis Mutual, 
the South St. Louis Mutual, the La- 
clede and the Missouri State Mutual; 
while Cincinnati has the Aurora Fire 
Insurance Co., the Eagle Fire Insurance 
Co., the City Fire Insurance Co., the 
Fire Department Insurance Co., and the 
Queen City Fire Insurance Co. A fire- 
mark of the last named company was 
purchased off the wall for $300. 

Besides the above, there are many 
other companies’ firemarks of high value. 
The oldest marks are those mounted on 
wood. These are sure to be rare and 
valuable. The marks after the year 1801 
ere of iron, lead, brass and tin, and also 





eee Faithful to a fault...but he can be 


in only one place at a time! Low salaried, per- 
haps, but, in many cases, twice as expensive as 
an automatic watchman which guards all parts of 
the property at the same time. 


Thousands of concerns have saved money in many 
ways by installing A.D.T. Central Station automatic 
fire detecting and reporting systems. 


Insurance men are recommending these systems 
as effective means of economizing...And because 
they make property more secure against fire, it 
often is possible to carry a larger line. Show a 
man how to increase his protection and reduce 
his operating costs at the same time and see how 
quickly he will renew his policies. 


© 


Our men are always happy to work with engineers 


brokers or agents . .. Make them your consultants. 


2GoD> 





have their value, according to condition 
and rarity. 

How many of these valuabie antiques 
have been sold as junk in the past will 
never be known, but that is one of the 
things that has made those that still 
remain on old buildings valuable. 

Harold V. Smith, vice-president of the 
Home, has the largest private collection 
of fire marks in the U. S. A. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA PREMIUMS 

During the past year the premium in- 
come of fire companies operating in 
Czechoslovakia has dropped off consid- 
erably, especially for industrial risks. 
Fortunately no large fires occurred, and 
the result as a whole is fair. 


BROKER AGE BILL ADVANCED 

The New York State Senate last week 
passed the bill providing that an insur- 
ance broker must be over 21 years of 


age. 
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Cigarette Damage 
Proposals Discussed 


VARIOUS PLANS ARE OFFERED 





Deductible and Franchise Clauses, Rate 
Increases and Minimum Physi- 
cal Damage Considered 





In connection with the perplexing 
problem of how to reduce the fire insur- 
ance payments made on cigarette scorch 
claims, which was discussed in these col- 
umns last week, several suggestions have 
been made at various times by leading 
adjusters. All of these have their ad- 
herents but none has received as yet suf- 
ficient support to permit general adop- 
tion. These proposals are aside from the 
position taken by some companies that 
they will absolutely refuse to admit lia- 
bility for these minor but very frequent 
claims. : 

Two suggested remedies are closely re- 
lated. One is that all fire policies contain 
a $15, $20 or $25 deductibie clause, ap- 
plicable to all types of losses. Such a 
clause would on the face of it remove 
about 90% of the scorch claims arising 
from smoking cigarettes, cigars, etc. On 
the other hand opposition would surely 
come from producers and_ policyholders 
to the plan of making the deductible pro- 
vision apply to all fire losses whether 
associated with scorch claims or not. 
Those who are not in sympathy with 
this proposal contend that the majority 


of claimants, not trying to collect some- . 


thing to which they are not entitled, 
would be penalized for the acts of a 
comparatively few. 

Opposition to Deductible Plan 

From the public relations standpoint 
the deductible provision would be re- 
ceived with widespread disfavor unless 
the public was sold thoroughly on the 
reasons well in advance of the applica- 
tion of such a provision. Some reactions 
have been gained already by automobile 
underwriters offering for sale the new 
comprehensive, or practically all-risks, 
policy. This automobile form contains 
deductibles “across the board” and many 
agents have written their companies say- 
ing that this policy is difficult to sell for 
the reason that automobile owners, being 
accustomed to full cover fire and theft 
insurance, do not take kindly to a form 
containing restrictions even though some 
allowance in the rates is made. — 

Deductible automobile collision policies 
have been sold successfully for years. 
But their success is based upon the fact 
that full cover collision insurance is so 
costly as to be prohibitive for all except 
the wealthiest car owners. With straight 
fire insurance the situation is different. 
Rates are low and the public is accus- 
tomed to buying nearly full insurance to 
value; so also is it accustomed to receiv- 
ing loss payments in full on claims which 
are legitimate and not subject to sus- 
Picion, 

The Franchise Clause 

Some fire underwriters and adjusters 
believe that a franchise clause might go 
a long ways toward removing the ob- 
Jections to a deductible clause. A fran- 
chise clause, briefly, provides that the 
policy will not recognize any loss up to 
a fixed amount but that all claims in ex- 
cess of the named deduction will be 
paid in full. In other words a $25 fran- 
chise clause would compel an assured to 
bear himself each and every claim of $25 
or less, but if the damage amounted to 

Or more then he could recover the 
total amount. 

The principal objection to the fran- 
chise Proposal is that it would encourage 
4 widespread increase in moral hazard. 
Assureds would be tempted to exag- 
8erate claims to the point where they 
would be paid in full. Thus fire com- 
panies would have to contend not only 
with the obnoxious cigarette losses but 
~ all other types of small adjustments. 
bese franchise clause has been used in 
‘arine circles and by certain companies 
ening automobile insurance with vary- 

8 degrees of success. Where insurers 
Can ascertain losses accurately the moral 


hazard risk is not so great, but the fran- 
chise clause applied generally throughout 
fire insurance would, many fear, tend to 
stimulate the moral hazard danger at a 
time when every effort is being exercised 
to curtail this risk. Of course the de- 
ductible or franchise clauses might be 
restricted to cigarette claims only. 
Physical Damage Plan 

More than one well-known adjusting 
expert has advanced the idea of setting 
a minimum amount of physical damage 
to carpets, table cloths, chair coverings 
and what not which may be damaged 
by cigarette burns. Thus an assured 
would not be entitled to present a claim 
unless, for example, an area six inches 
or one foot square were destroyed. The 
vast majority of smoking claims involve 
only small holes burned in the material 
damaged. This suggestion was discussed 
in the East here a couple of years ago 
but did not receive widespread support. 

Another plan has been to increase fire 


rates very slightly to provide companies 
with additional funds with which to pay 
cigarette claims because the rates now 
used do not contemplate the payment of 
such losses. A two, three or four cent 
surcharge for each $100 of insurance 
would suffice, it is said. However, to se- 
cure approval from state insurance de- 
partments and to obtain the backing of 
producers and policyholders would create 
innumerable difficulties which might or 
might not be overcome. 

Whatever action the insurance com- 
panies eventually approve will, of course, 
bring objections, but it is universally rec- 
ognized that some solution must be found 
without protracted delay. Insurance rates 
are continuing their downward trend and 
at the same time the volume involved in 
cigarette losses is mounting. The two 
movements cannot go on_ indefinitely 
without further cutting the already small 
margin of underwriting profit that exists 
in normal years. 


LEGION POST MEETS HERE 

The Insurance Post of the American 
Legion met last night at Childs Golden 
Hill Restaurant on William Street to 
hear William Campbell Armstrong, for- 
merly legal advisor to the Governor- 
General of the Philippine Islands. Sev- 
eral members of the Post who received 
wounds in action attended this meeting 
and arrangements were made for formal 
presentation of the Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart at a future meeting. 





MONARCH FIRE STATEMENT 


The Monarch Fire of Cleveland shows 
assets of $3,747,210 in its annual report 
for 1932. In addition to the capital of 
$1,000,000 the company has a net surplus 
of $503,836. The contingency reserve is 
small, amounting to only $75,000. The 
reserve for unearned premiums is 


$1,773,830. 
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Phoenix Of Hartford Answers 
Questions From Local Agents 


Errors and Omissions Insurance, Coverage of Antiques, Power 
of Agent to Issue Binders and Other 
Inquiries Considered 


The Phoenix of Hartford has taken 
numerous questions with reference to in- 


surance coverage received from local 


agents and had them answered by ex- 
perts at the home office. These ques- 
tions deal with such subjects as errors 
and omissions insurance, the right of an 
agent to issue a binder, insurance of an- 
tiques, mortgagee interests and prob- 
lems arising out of unusual situations. 
The questions and answers have been 
published by the Phoenix in its publica- 
tion, The Phoenix, and are reproduced 
herewith because they are of interest to 
local agents generally. 

Question: One of our loan associations 
carries errors and omissions insurance. 
The form contains a limitation clause to 
the effect that the insurance company will 
not be liable for loss occurring more than 
ten days after the assured has knowledge 
that the required amount of specific nsur- 
ance on the property was not in effect, if, 
because of unfavorable conditions affect- 
ing such property, the assured has not, or 
has been unable to secure the required 
amount of specific insurance. The loan 
association would like to have an errors 
and omissions policy without this limita- 
tion clause. 

Answer: We assume from what you 
say that the assured desires under an 
errors and omissions form protection in 
the event that they are simply unable 
to obtain the necessary specific insur- 
ance, or have delayed doing so. This we 
cannot do as such a cover would be 
blanket property insurance and not er- 
rors and omissions insurance. Errors 
and omissions insurance is not intended 
to cover any lack of accomplishment in 
the placing of the necessary specific in- 
surance. 

Power to Issue a Binder 

Ouestion: An agent of another com- 
pany made the statement to me that no 
agent’s binder is good. I do not believe 
it, as on several occasions I have bound 
insurance for clients and later advised 
the insurance company, and have never 
been criticized for my action. Will you 
please let me know if I am correct? 

Answer: An agent has the right to 
bind a company he represents and the 
company would not hesitate to acknowl- 
edge the commitment he made in its be- 
half, always provided, of course, that in 
the issuance of the binder, the instruc- 
tions given him concerning classes and 
limits have not been violated. Even in 
the latter case assuming that there was 
no suspicion of fraud, the company would 
have to acknowledge liability to an as- 
sured, although it could, if an agent had 
committed it on a prohibited risk, hold 
him liable for such sum as it might.be 
called upon to pay. 

Question: This is simply a hypothetical 
case and does not involve any loss. The 
representative of another insurance com- 
pany maintains that in the event an as- 
sured carried $1,000 insurance on his 
household goods, and among other pieces 
of furniture had an antique which he had 
purchased at a low figure, he could re- 
ceive, in case of loss, only the original 
purchase price, regardless of the fact that 
the antique had been re-conditioned and 
was worth greatly in excess of that fig- 
ure. I felt that this statement was in- 
correct and that the assured would receive 
a settlement on the basis of the actual 
value of the antique and not the purchase 
price 

Answer: The position you took is ex- 
actly right. In other words, if an as- 


sured purchased an antique of any kind, 


he would be entitled to recover the value 
of the subject at the time of loss, re- 
gardless of the sum that he might have 
paid therefor, provided of course, that 
there was sufficient insurance. 


Building on Leased Ground 

Question: “A” owns in fee simple a 
piece of property on which is a small 
building. “B” leases the property and 
agrees to tear down the old building and 
erect a new one. It is stipulated in the 
lease that in the event that the building 
leased by “B” is destroyed by fire that “A” 
is to receive the agreed price of the old 
building. In writing this policy, who is the 
assured? Should the policy be written in 
the name of “A” and/or “B” and an en- 
dorsement placed on it stating the above 
facts and a short statement of the agree- 
ment between the parties? I wonder if 
this is correct. 

Answer: In the absence of a provi- 
sion in the lease to the contrary, any 
building erected upon leased ground by 
the lessee immediately becomes a part 
of the fee simple and so belongs to the 
lessor. Inasmuch as the lease to which 
you refer provides that in the event of 
loss by fire, “A” is to receive the agreed 
price of the old building, there is an 
inference that any value beyond that 
figure is recognized as belonging to 
“B.” Accordingly, we would suggest that 
fire policies be written in the name of 
“A” with loss, if any, payable to “B,” as 
his interest may appear under the terms 
of the lease by which he holds posses- 
sion of the property. 

The endorsement which you attach to 
the policy reciting the conditions of the 
agreement between the parties should be 
carefully reviewed, lest the phrasing may 
have the appearance of creating a valued 
contract as between the company and 
the assured. 

Mortgagee Problem 

Question: Our office has become in- 
volved in a controversy with regard to 
the payment of the return premium under 
one of your policies. The mortgagee was 
forced to foreclose, and took over the 
troperty. The assured voluntarily signed 
the deed, transferring the property with- 
out a forced sale. The mortgagee has 
brought the policy to us asking us to can- 
cel it on a pro rata basis, giving him credit 
for the return premium. However, the as- 
sured named in the policy, who originally 
paid the premium to us, has demanded 
that we refund the wnearned premium to 
him. The policy has not been assigned to 
the mortgagee. We have been advised by 
a local attorney that by reason of the fore- 
closure proceedings, the assured has for- 
feited his right to any interest in the pol- 
icy by cancellation or otherwise. Your 
opinion in this matter will be appreciated. 

Answer: Permit us to point out that 
a policy of fire insurance is a personal 
contract of indemnity and not one which 
follows the property. The proper course 
for you to pursue, in our opinion, is to 
advise the mortgagee that the policy can- 
not be transferred unless it is assigned 
in writing by the former owner, and that 
such transfer being lacking, the con- 
tract is null and void, due to the change 
in ownership. So that there can be no 
misunderstanding should a loss occur, 
registered notice or cancellation should 
be sent to the former owner and to 
the mortgagee. While it is desirable to 
secure the return of the policy for our 
files, it would be quite in order for you 
to make refund of the unearned pre- 
mium to the person whose name appears 
as the assured under the policy, and 
that, too, regardless of whether or not 
the policy is actually surrendered, al- 
though, as a voucher in evidence of the 
failed. 


payment, a lost policy receipt should be 
secured signed by the assured. 

Question: Two brothers each have a 
one-half interest in a building. One has 
the money with which to pay his share 
of the renewal premium, but the other 
brother is apparently without funds. The 
one who is financially able has asked us 
to renew the insurance covering his half 
interest. Such a request has never been 
put to us before. 1s it permissible to issue 
a fire insurance policy under such circum- 
stances? 

Answer: Yes, if you are satisfied that 
there is no moral hazard because of se- 
rious disagreement between the two 
brothers, it would be proper for you to 
issue a policy in the name of one on his 
undivided one-half interest. 


AGENT FOR CITIZENS OF N. J. 


Crehore & Richardson, Inc., of New 
York City have been appointed metro- 
politan fire agents of the Citizens of New 
Jersey. This company is a member of 
the Hartford Fire group. Of the same 
group the agency represents also the 
Northwestern Fire & Marine, Twin City 
and the Hartford Fire. Other well- 
known companies are represented in this 
office. J. M. Richardson has joined the 
agency as manager of the fire depart- 
ment. He is the son of J. W. Richard- 
son, manager of the Brooklyn office of 
the Royal and for about nine years with 
the Brooklyn agency of Benedict & 
Jenedict. 








DEATH OF JAMES M. MORAN 

James M. Moran, assistant manager of 
the Western Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion, Chicago, widely known and ad- 
mired in insurance circles there, died 
recently after a short illness. Prior 
to his affiliation with the Western Fac- 
tory Association he was superintendent 
of agents for the Concordia Fire of 
Milwaukee. He joined the Association 
in 1919 and was made assistant manager 
in 1925. 





AUSTRIAN FIRE LOSSES 

Fire losses in Upper Austria have 
greatly increased during recent years. 
The fire loss for that province in 1931 
was 40% over the figure of 1930 and 
1932, as far as can be judged at this 
time, will show a substantial increase 
over 1931, estimated at 20%. The 
Viennese insurance market is beginning 
to decline risks in that province of the 
country and much property has been 
forced to go without insurance. 





O. M. THURBER WITH GENERAL 

O. M. Thurber, in charge of the 
agency and production department of the 
Glen Cove Mutual of Glen Cove, Long 
Island, until the company joined the 
Kemper group a few months ago, is now 
affiliated with the General of America 
companies in an executive capacity at 
the home office in Seattle. Mr. Thur- 
ber was also for several years with mu- 
tual companies in the Northwest. 


EDWIN F. BENEDICT DEAD 

Edwin F. Benedict, who died at Has- 
brouck Heights recently at the age of 
sixty-one, was the oldest agent in that 
community. For many years he had 
maintained a brokerage office at 76 Wil- 
liam Street, New York. He was presi- 
dent of the Bank of Hasbrouck Heights. 


AUTO DIRECTORS TO MEET HERE 

Directors of the National Automobile 
Underwriters’ Association will meet in 
New York March 22-23 to consider ‘the 
recommendations of various advisory 
committees for the rates for 1933. As no 
new manual is being printed this year 
it is not expected that many radical rate 
changes will be put into effect. 











COMPETITION AS IT IS DONE 

Four French companies were recently 
asked for a rate bid on an automobile 
risk; one quoted a premium of 10,000 
francs, another 8,715, a third 6,500 and 
the fourth 4,000. The lowest bid was 
accepted. Competition on automobile 
business in France is severe, with rates 
cut low, and there have been failures. 








L’ATLANTIQUE NEGOTIATIONS 


American Market Will Get No Loy 
Estimates Until Abandonment 
Question Is Settled 
Reports received in New York early 
this week with respect to the Marine 
nsurance losses on L’Atlantique were 
to the effect that negotiations are stijj 
being carried on between the owners of 
the burned vessel and marine undervwrit. 
ers in London and Paris. Meanwhile 
companies in this country carrying ip. 
surance on the vessel have, of course 
not received any requests for loss pay. 
ments nor do they know what the lt. 
mate total cost to underwriters will be. 
As already published in these columns 
the owners of the L’Atlantique have ten. 
dered abandonment of the ship to the 
underwriters as a constructive total loss. 
The latter have so far declined to accept 
abandonment believing that the vessel 
can be repaired. The damaged liner 
itself remains in Cherbourg harbor. Un. 
til she is drydocked it will be impossible 
to ascertain the full extent of the dam. 

age to the hull. 


BRANCH AS A MARINE FIGURE 


The late John Baker Branch, chairman 
of the board of the Providence Wash. 
ington of Providence, R. I., news of 
whose death was recorded in these col- 
umns last week, held many positions of 
importance in the marine insurance field, 
He was instrumental in forming. the 
American Marine Insurance Syndicates 
after the World War and also the At- 

‘ lantic Inland Association. He was for 
nineteen years president of the latter or- 
ganization. During the World War Mr. 
Branch served for a time on the advisory 
board of the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance, being one of the original members. 
At one time he was vice-president of the 
Boston Board of Marine Underwriters. 


MARINE OFFICES MOVING 

More marine offices are moving this 
year from the old marine insurance dis- 
trict below Wall Street to the general 
insurance district along William, John 
and Gold Streets and Maiden Lane. The 
American Marine Insurance Syndicates 
and the Board of Underwriters of New 
York will both leave 56 Beaver Street 
for new quarters in the Insurance Co. of 
North America Building at 99 John 
Street. The Board of Underwriters will 
have the entire fifteenth floor. W. C 
Spelman of 47 Beaver Street, marine 
representative of the Phoenix Assurance, 
Norwich Union Fire, Union Marine and 
the Columbia, is transferring his office 
this month to 116 John Street. 


BETTER AUTO LOCKS SOUGHT 

The Underwriters Laboratories of Chi- 
cago are reported to be willing to re 
consider the inspection and approval of 
improved locks and locking devices tor 
automobiles. The Laboratories several 
weeks ago discontinued issuing the list 
of approved devices on the ground that 
practically all locks used on American 
cars fail to act as efficient theft deter- 
rents. Lock manufacturers are willing 
to co-operate with insurance men 1n ai 
effort to perfect locks which will preven! 
auto thieves from making away with 4 
locked car within less than fifteen to 
twenty minutes. The National Automo 
bile Underwriters Association some time 
ago discontinued credits on automobile 
premiums for approved locking devices 











FIREPROOF PAINTS FOR SHIPS 

A new paint, with the trade name 
“Porcella” has been invented by a Ger- 
man chemist and is being manufactured 
in London. It is said to be fireproof and 
material painted with it has withstood a 
heat of 1,100 degrees Fahrenheit. It 
should be of special advantage in the 
decorating and painting of passengt’ 
ships and reduce the fire risk for 0 
vessels. The paint can be manufacture 
in all colors and shades and is not, su” 
stantially higher in price than ordinary 
oil paint. Lloyd’s Register of shippns 
is calling the special attention of its su 
scribers to this new product. 
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Business Gains Will 
Create Difficulties 


POORER SHIPS WILL BE USED 





L. H. Walters of Indemnity Mutual 
Marine Also Foresees Rising 
Costs of Repairs 





So widespread are the interests of ma- 
rine underwriters that L. H. Walters, 
presiding at the recent meeting in Lon- 
don of the Indemnity Mutual Marine, 
found it desirable to indicate directions 
in which, paradoxically, a real improve- 
ment in world commerce would react un- 
favorably on the results. 

In the first place, the intense shipping 
depression has imposed tests on tonnage 
comparable with that of the survival of 
the fittest, and a general expansion of 
trade would, Mr. Walters suggested, 
bring out the less efficient types of ves- 
sels. 

Secondly, Mr. Walters declared that a 
rise in commodity prices, “which the 
whole world is awaiting with such eager 
expectancy,” must increase the cost of 
repairs. A considerable proportion of 
premium incomes is normally expended 
in meeting claims, other than those for 
total loss, in respect of vessels which 
have suffered from a variety of causes, 
from strandings and fires to the effect 
of heavy weather (from which the larg- 
est ships are not immune), and at the 
present time competition among repair 
yards is known to be extremely keen. 
With at least most of them wanting 
work, the profit allowed for in tenders 
must be very slender indeed, and ma- 
rine underwriters are fully entitled to 
secure the benefit of this severe com- 
petition. This is one of the few ad- 
vantages they can derive from the pres- 
ent state of commerce. 

Combination of Factors Not Wholly 

Pleasant 

The combination of the two factors 
operating together—the employment of 
the less efficient vessels and a rise in 
the cost of repairs—Mr. Walters said, 
could not be anything but an unhappy 
one for marine underwriting, and his 
remarks support a similar warning ut- 
tered of late in other representative 
quarters. 

The comments are especially appro- 
priate because in marine underwriting 
insurers have to try to look ahead and 
visualize conditions prevailing two or 
three years hence. Much of Mr. Wal- 
ter’s address was actually devoted to an 
attempt to forecast the results which 
might be expected from the underwrit- 
ing of 1930 and 1931, while the account 
of 1932 has only now opened. 

Comment was made on a considerable 
weakening of the hull market which, so 
far as it represents a desire to meet an 
insistent demand for economy on the 
Dart of the shipowners, is not without 
its meritorious character. Yet authori- 
ties who know well how much has always 
depended in marine business on looking 
ahead seem fully justified in warning the 
market that the present conditions must 
be expected to undergo alteration, and 
that in a year or so underwriters may 
find themselves called upon to deal with 
entirely different circumstances, but 
baying claims out of the present premium 
incomes 





NEW ATLANTIC ‘MUTUAL BRANCH 

The Atlantic Mutual is opening a 
branch office in Baltimore on April 1 
for the writing of ocean and inland ma- 
tine lines. Arthur F. Bennett will be in 
charge. He has been with the companv 
for several years. The new branch will 
be located at South and Water Streets. 
Other branches of the Atlantic Mutnal 
are located in Philadelphia, Boston, Chi- 
cago and Cleveland. 
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British Gov’t Report 
On Cunard Insurance 


£4,500,000 CARRIED ON 


Of This Government Has £1,780,000; 
Partly Completed Hull Being Main- 
tained in Perfect Condition 


RISK 








The first report has just been pub- 
lished of Sir Gilbert Upcott, comptroller 
and auditor general exchequer and audit 
department, of the Cunard insurance 
fund. It gives an account of the fund 
established under Section 4 of the 
Cunard (Insurance) Agreement Act, 
1930, which empowered the Board of 
Trade to enter into an agreement with 
the Cunard Steamship Co. for the insur- 
ance of two passenger vessels to be con- 
structed by the company, in so far as 
such insurances could not be placed on 
the open market on terms and conditions 
specified in the agreement. 

The transactions recorded arise from 
the provision by which the board of in- 
surance carries £1,780,000 against con- 
struction risks in respect of the first ves- 
sel, for which £2,720,000 out of a requi- 
site total of £4,500,000 had been placed 
in the open market. A premium of 
£24,767 11s. 9d. covers a period of three 
years from January 31, 1931. The in- 
vestments held at March 31, 1932, con- 
sisted of Treasury Bills of a nominal 
amount of £25,000, for which £24,822 1s. 
8d. was paid. 

The normal machinery of the market 
is being employed in connection with this 
insurance, and £445 has been paid as 
commission to underwriters for sdecinie- 
tering the scheme on behalf of the board. 
Section 4 (2) of the Act provides that 
if the Cunard insurance fund is insuffi- 
cient to meet charges arising under the 
Act issues may be made from the Con- 
solidated Fund. No issues were made 
during the period of this account. 

In this connection it is stated that so 
effective have been the steps taken by 
the builders to prevent any deterioration 
in the hull of the suspended vessel that 
although she has lain on the stocks for 
over a year the vessel is in a‘state of 
perfect preservation. A recent inspec- 
tion revealed that the mammoth steel 
frame has only sunk one-sixteenth of an 
inch, even at points where the stress is 
most pronounced. 

About twenty men keep a constant 
watch about the skeleton, and at regu- 
lar intervals an anti-corrosive solution 
has been sprayed on the four acres of 
steel. 





































Ocean 


MARINE INSURANCE 


Yacht 





premium. 


Transportation Insurance 
On A Mutual Basis 


This Company is the largest in the United States writing exclusively Ocean 
Marine, Yacht, Inland Marine and Transportation Insurance on a Mutual Cash 
Participating plan. The profits revert to the assured Policies are non-assessable; 
no policyholder being liable to the Company except for the payment of the 
Its policy offers safe and economical protection. 


Latest Dividend 15% 


Losses Paid in Excess of $185,000,000 
Dividends of Profit to Policyholders Over $115,000,000 


Inquiries invited direct or through agents or brokers 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 


Chartered 1842 


Home Office: Atlantic Bldg., 49-51 Wall St., New York 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
BOSTON—CLE VELAND—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA 














Fireman’s Fund Wins 
Suit Brought by Orr 


SOUGHT PART OF WAR AWARDS 
$125,000 Obtained to Company from 
Claims Commission; Orr Was with 


F. Herrmann & Co. in New York 





The Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
recently affirmed a decision of the Fed- 
eral district court for southern New 
York to the effect that O. G. Orr as a 
surviving partner of the former well- 
known New York marine office of F. 
Herrmann & Co. was not entitled to a 
commission on $125,000 recovered by the 
Fireman’s Fund in 1928 and_ 1929 
under an award made by the Mixed 
Claims Commission on account of ma- 
rine insurance losses suffered by reason 
of German submarine operations dur- 
ing the years when F. Herrmann & Co. 
were managers for the company. 

The Fireman’s Fund showed that this 
recovery was made long after the ex- 
piration -of the contract with F. Herr- 
mann & Co. and pointed out that if Mr. 
Orr were to be credited with a share of 
the recoveries from Germany then he 
should be debited likewise with some of 
the losses and expenses incurred when 
F. Herrmann & Co. and its successor 
were managers but not actually paid 
until after the contract had expired. 

Herrmann & Co. acted as manager for 
the Fireman’s Fund Co. within a speci- 
fied territory from July 1, 1910, to April 
10, 1917, under a written contract which 
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provided that the managers should re- 
ceive a 10% commission upon the profits 
of the business “to be paid upon a basis 
to be arranged.” 

The theory of the suit was that the 
payment of the losses reduced the profits 
of the year in which the payment was 
made, and therefore that the subsequent 
recovery required a recasting of the ac- 
count for such year. 

How Accountings Were Made 

It appeared that, in making up the 
profit and loss account for a given year, 
the parties waited until the close of the 
succeeding year, and then took into the 
account for the year in question receipts 
and disbursements during that year in 
respect to business written in that year, 
and then took into the account for the 
in question receipts and disburse- 
ments during the succeeding year in re- 
spect to business written in any prior 
year. 

After the withdrawal of Mr. Herrmann 
from the firm on April 10, 1917, a cor- 
poration was formed by the remaining 
partners which took over the business 
of manager. The same system of ac- 
counting was continued. 

The federal district court for southern 
New York held that the firm of F. Herr- 
mann & Co. was not entitled to con- 
sider as profits to be allocated to years 
when it was manager recoveries of losses 
paid during those years unless the re- 
coveries were received by the insurance 
company prior to November W, 1918. The 
account for the year ending November 
30, 1917, was made up as on November 
30, 1918. 

This is affirmed by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Second Circuit. The appel- 
lant urged that a recovery from the 
German government could not have been 
within the contemplation of the parties 
and that such an amount as was brought 
them by the treaty with Germany and 
the Settlement of War Claims Act was 
not covered by their general contract. 
3ut the court saw no reason to dif- 
ferentiate between this and other items 
of profit and loss relating to business 
written during the firm’s management 

The court said: “It was known that 
there were many such that would take 
years to settle. Nothing was held open; 
everything that did not come in during 
1918 was to be passed on to the 
poration. How it was to come in was 
a matter of indifference. Hence the re- 
coveries made in 1928 and 1929 were to 
be taken into the corporation’s accounts 
in those years, unless it had previously) 
released them, about which we know 
nothing. This plaintiff as a representa 


cor- 


tive of the partnership had no interest 
in them.” 
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Surety Men Watching 
Washington Situation 

MANY DEPOSITORY ANGLES SEEN 

Co- 





Believe Obligation of Surety Is 
existent With Obligations of 
the Principal 


When every bank in the United States 
closed up temporarily the surety com- 
panies began to meet to study the situa- 
tion. They also met with Superintend- 
ent Van Schaick. As the banks began 
re-opening the tension lessened. The de- 
pository situation has many angles, 
as the situation in Washington is con- 
stantly changing. Many banks have 
opened; some are in the hands of con- 
servators; some will be reorganized, and 
there are naturally some banks which 
will be ushered out of the picture. At 
the start the aim of the administration 
was to conserve the banks, and follow- 
ing the passage of the bank bill, the mor- 
atorium and the subsequent orders Wash- 
ington turned its attention to the surety 
situation which had been side-tracked 
pending concentration on the banking 
situation itself. Now that there is day- 
light there the public officials, United 
States Treasury officials and the R. F. C. 
can take up the surety situation and offer 
relief. 


loss 


Obligations of Surety 


In looking at the bank conservator sit- 
uation some of the lawyers in the busi- 
ness believe that no legal demand can be 
made upon the surety company for pay- 
ment in full on any deposit until the 
bank actually closes or is in the hands 
of a receiver. 

It is also believed that the obligation 
of the surety is co-existent with the ob- 
ligation of the principal and that any 
relief granted to the principal is relief 
granted to the surety. 


Outside Plans 


In the meantime, there have been a 
number of developments in the bank de- 
posit problem outside of the surety busi- 
ness. One of these is a plan for guaran- 
teeing bank deposits through a nation- 


wide mutual insurance organization in 
which all banks would participate. This 
was evolved by Herbert J. Tily, presi- 
dent of Strawbridge & Clothier, Phila- 
delphia department store, and Daniel 
Badger, a partner of Ernst & Ernst, 
Philadelphia brokers. Presented to the 


Dry Goods Association, 
no action was taken. The Cleveland 
Clearing House has also considered the 
insurance plan and is at work putting it 
into legal form for possible resubmission 
It would establish a Federal deposit in- 
surance fund; require all banks and trust 
companies to take policies of deposit in- 
surance; and the premiums would be a 
percentage of deposits 


National Retail 


BACK FROM WEST INDIES 
R. J. Sullivan, vice-president of the 
Travelers Indemnity, has returned from a 
Caribbean Sea bina 





HENRY ON CRUISE TRIP 


J. W. Henry, Pittsburgh general agent, 
is making a West Indies trip. 


Cornelius Discusses 
Underwriting Problems 


CENSURES CUTTING OF RATES 


Warns Against Moral Hazard Risks; 
Radical Changes in Credit Sys- 
tem Necessary 

M. P. Cornelius, vice-president, Con- 
tinental Casualty, made the significant 
statement this week that even if there 
had been no depression the casualty busi- 
ness would have ultimately and inevitablv 
been confronted with the fundamental 
problems unique to this business which 
are now perplexing its best minds. Ad- 
dressing a large gathering of agents and 
brokers attending the home office school 
snonsored by his companv. Mr. Cornelius 
discussed the problems of cut rates, un- 
insurable risks and workmen’s compen- 
sation. He said in part: 

The Cut Rate Problem 

“One of the evils now existing in the 
casualty business as a result of the cha- 
otic conditions above described is the 
failure of the companies to adhere strict- 
ly in all cases to the so-called standard 
rates which they have promulgated 
through their own bureaus and associa- 
tions. Nothing is to be gained by a lack 
of frankness and it might just as well 
be admitted that when it comes to the 
large risks producing substantial and at- 
tractive premiums, many companies have 
succumbed to temptation and have en- 


tered into an uniustifiable and suicidal 
rate comnetition. Large buvers of insur- 
ance with the assistance of able and 


aggressive brokers have taken advantage 
of ‘the weakness of these companies and 
secured substantial rate concessions. 
While this pernicious practice has been 
principally confined to the large risks, 
it has, like sin, been a matter of pro- 
gression and many of the weaker com- 
panies have extended it to the business 
generally. The situation would at least 
be understandable if the casualty busi- 
ness as a whole were producing an un- 
derwriting profit. It becomes more dif- 
ficult to understand in the face of the 
undeniable fact that standard casualty 
rates are. by and large, of doubtful ade- 
auacy. For the period 1925 to 1931, in- 
clusive, stock casualty companies report- 
ing to the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment showed country-wide earned pre- 
miums of a little over four billion and 
an underwriting loss over all of 2.9%, 
i. e., $116,000,000. During the year 1931 
these same companies earned upwards 
of $600.000,000 with a underwriting loss 
over all of 9.2%, or $56,000,000. Although 
complete statistics are not available for 
1932, indications point to an even more 
disastrous underwriting loss for the com- 
bined companies. 

The Uninsurable Risk Problem 

“One of the major causes for the con- 
dition in which so many companies now 
find themselves is the fact that they have 
not had experience and the wisdom which 
comes from experience to enable them 


to determine what risks can and what 
risks cannot be written. Uninsurable 
risks fall within two general classes: 
First, those involving a moral hazard, 


and. second, those involving extreme phy- 


Many uninsurable risks in- 
I mean by the 


sical hazard. 
volve both these hazards. 


UNDERWRITER 
—— 
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term ‘moral hazard’ that either the as- 
sured or the persons likely to claim 
against the assured are for some reason 
or another in a position and disposed 
through dishonest or fraudulent practices 
to take advantage of an insurance com- 
pany. It is fundamental that no risk in- 
volving a moral hazard is insurable at 
any rate. 

“The second class 
speaking, uninsurable, 
insurable at a rate, provided a sufficient 
volume can be written to get an insur- 
ance average, but from a practical stand- 
point they are uninsurable because the 
rate is so high that the assured either 
cannot or will not pay it. Where such 
a situation exists there is apt to be at 
least some moral hazard growing out of 
natural reluctance of the assured to pay 
an extremely high rate and also another 
hazard, namely, the possible financial in- 
ability of the assured to actually pay the 
rate which he has agreed to pay. 

“It is the second type of risk in con- 
nection with which the companies have 
had the greatest difficulties and suffered 
the greatest losses. It is easy to be op- 
timistic in the insurance business and to 
underwrite on hope. Large premiums are 
very alluring as are also large commis- 
sions. It is difficult to resist the agency 
pressure and the natural desire to accept 
business of this character, particularly 
where it is borderline business. 

“The company which achieves success 
in the casualty business must have the 
wisdom to detect and the courage to re- 
ject uninsurable business and the pro- 
ducer who desires a connection with a 
successful and a financially impregnable 
organization must reconcile himself to 
the fact that one of the costs which an 
insurance company has to pay if it is to 
remain an institution of that character is 
the rejection of business of this type. 

The Compensation Problem 

“No discussion of the problems of the 
casualty business would be at all com- 
plete without a reference to the com- 
pensation problem. The fact that I have 
reserved this discussion for the last is 
not an implication that it is by any 
means the least. In the last ten years 
stock casualty companies reporting to the 
New York Insurance Department have 
earned country-wide aver a billion and a 
quarter of compensation premiums on 
which they have suffered an underwriting 
loss of 11.6%, or approximately $150,000,- 
000. For the years 1931 and 1932 the 
companies suffered an underwriting loss 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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DINNER TO A. DUNCAN REID 
Globe’s President; 60 Years Old, Guest 


of Associates; Company’s Growth 
From Small Start 

A. Duncan Reid, president, Globe In- 
demnity, was the guest of honor at a 
dinner given to him by his associates on 
the occasion of his sixtieth birthday at 
the Essex Club on Monday night last. 
A great deal has happened since the day 
in 1911 (September 5) when Mr. Reid sat 
in a small room in a building in William 
Street with four blank walls, that being 
the head office for the moment of the 
Globe Indemnity. Into the office came 
Lee J. Wolfe, actuary. 

“Oh, here’s where you are,” he said. “| 
have been looking all over the building 
for you. Where are the headquarters 
of the company ?” 

“This is it,” answered Mr. 

Mr. Wolfe said: “Here is a lead pencil 
to start you off,” which pencil is now 
framed in Mr. Reid’s wall at 150 William 
Street. 

The Globe started with $1,800,000 in the 
bank, one desk and one typewriter stand. 
At the end of last year it had more than 
$33,000,000 of assets. 


Reid. 





Guaranteed Mortgages 
Superintendent Van Schaick is taking 
up the big general problems before his 


Department one at a time. The first to 
receive attention was mortgage guaran- 
tees. It was not known that he had 
jurisdiction over a large part of the 


mortgage guarantee business. Mortgage 
guarantees have given the insurance 
business a headache. On Wednesday he 
permitted the mortgage guaranty’ com- 
panies to open with a number of re- 
strictions. They can only make pay- 
ments of interest and principal due from 
income from the mortgages. They can't 
sell mortgages except wtih the Depart- 
ment o.k. 

FIRST REINSURANCE SHOWING 

Total assets of $2,605,723 are shown in 
the December 31, 1932, statement of the 
First Reinsurance of Hartford including 
$235,825 in cash, $861,570 in bonds and 
$1,167,600 in stocks. 

Under liabilities the company has set 
up premium reserve of $408,505, reserve 
for losses of $854,143 and contingency re- 
serve of $250,594. Capital is shown at 
$500,000 and net surplus at $505,023, mak- 
ing a surplus to  treatyholders of 
$1,005,023. 





17-23 John Street, New York 
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Retirement Of John M. Parker, Jr. 


Aetna Life Veteran Was Influential Factor For Years in 


Bureau of Personal Accident and Health Underwriters; 
Diplomat, Hard Worker; Pleasant Companion 


The recent retirement of John M. 
Parker, Jr., from the Aetna Life after 
more than four decades of service re- 
moves from the active insurance ranks 
a personality who has been an important 
factor in the business, especially in the 
accident and health field. His contacts 
with other company executives were 
helpful as he is not only intelligent and 
tactful but knows the accident and health 
business “from cover to cover,”—its past 
as well as its present. 

This was particularly true of the Bu- 
reau of Personal Accident and Health 
Underwriters of which among other ac- 
tivities he was at one time chairman of 
the manual committee. That bureau at 
various times has had a fluctuating ca- 
reer, with many ups and downs, some- 
times having been on the verge of crash. 
Mr. Parker was one of the men most 
influential in guiding it to its present 
strength, co-ordination and permanency. 
He regarded it as one of the most sta- 
bilizing factors, and when he retired 
from bureau activities it was with knowl- 
edge of work over a long period of years 
having been well and conscientiously 
done. 

Was 24 When He Joined Aetna Life 

Mr. Parker joined the Aetna _ in 
January, 1891, at the age of twenty-four. 
A native of Hartford he received his 
education there. Before joining the 
Aetna Life he was a clerk in the offices 
of the New York & New England Rail- 
road for five years and in the Grand 
Central, New York City offices of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, for 
three years. 

His first position with the Aetna Life 
was as secretary to Vice-President J. C. 
Webster, at the time Mr. Webster cre- 
ated the Aetna Life’s new accident de- 
partment in 1891. Later, he was made 
an underwriter, then cashier, then as- 
sistant secretary, and, finally, in Febru- 
ary, 1905, secretary of that department, 
which had then become the accident and 
liability department. This position he 
has held since, though in 1924 he was 
relieved of the executive duties of his 
office as secretary in order to serve on 
the company’s building committee of 
which he was chairman. On this com- 
mittee Mr. Parker was closely associated 





JOHN M. PARKER, JR. 


with Vice-President Stillman F. West- 
brook in supervising the planning and 
construction of their new home office, 
completed in December, 1930. 

During the war Mr. Parker was at the 
head of Hartford’s Civilian Relief Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, in charge of 
some forty Hartford citizens directing 
the care of families of Hartford men 
overseas. He likewise acted in his own 
company’s behalf in contacting Aetna 
Life employes who had enlisted. 

Mr. Parker has been a member of the 
Hartford Club, the Hartford Golf Club, 
the Farmington Country Club and sev- 
eral Masonic and patriotic organizations. 

As a member of the Aetna Life’s build- 
ing committee Mr. Parker probably has 
shown more people through the new 
building than any one else in the com- 
pany. He took a pride in this beautiful 
head office; delighted to act as a host 
and guide. It was also a pleasure to be 
escorted by Mr. Parker, who carries his 
years well and is a pleasant companion. 





CONSOLIDATED IND. RESULTS 


Shows Admitted Assets of $7,713,289 in 
December 31 Statement; Surplus 
$1,336,511; Contingency Reserve 
The Consolidated Indemnity in its De- 
cember 31 balance sheet reported total 
admitted assets of $7,713,289 as compared 
with $6,205,505 shown at the close of 
1931. Included among its assets were 
stocks and bonds at $3,425,981 valued in 
accordance with the commissioners’ con- 
vention requirements, mortgages at $1,- 
044,000 and premiums in course of col- 
lection, not over ninety days, at $1,332,- 
013. Cash in banks and office as of De- 
cember 31 was $1,010,251 from which was 
deducted a special reserve (25%) of $238,- 

against the company’s balance in the 
closed Bank of United States, leaving a 
net cash item of $771,254. 

Under liabilities the Consolidated set 
up a contingency reserve of $200,000, re- 
serve for claims of $2,501,333 and re- 
serve for unearned premiums of $1,382,- 
779. Its capital stock is shown at $800,- 
000 which, with surplus of $1,336,511. 
makes a surplus to policyholders of 
$2,136,511. 








NO ACTION ON DIVIDEND 


_The Continental Casualty took no ac- 
tion this month on the dividend payable 
on its $10 par stock. The last payment 
was 4) cents a share made last April. 


CENTRAL WEST CAS. CHANGES 





Directors Reduced to Eight; Three 
V.-P.’s Resign; To Consolidate Un- 
derwriting Under One Head 

At the recent annual board meeting of 
the Central West Casualty of Detroit 
action was taken to reduce the number 
of directors from fifteen to eight. The 
board now consists of Frank H. Alfred, 
Frank W. Blair, Armstrong Crawford, 
Dr. A. D. Holmes, William R. Kales, Hal 
H. Smith, Ernest C. Wetmore and John 
T. Winship. 

Resignations of three vice-presidents 
were accepted by the directors at their 
meeting. They are William E. Snyder, 
William M. Ames and Thomas J. Lyman. 
The new official set-up of the company 
is as follows: Hal H. Smith, president; 
Armstrong Crawford, executive vice-pres- 
ident; Henry J. Kennedy, vice-president ; 


Hal H. Smith, Jr., secretary-treasurer, 
and L. P. Schaff, assistant secretary- 
treasurer. 

It was explained that these official 


changes were part of a plan to consoli- 
date the underwriting of the company so 
that instead of having each branch of 
the casualty business written independ- 
ently the business as a whole would be 
under the direction of a general under- 
writer, a post which will be created and 
filled in the near future. 


N. Y. School Teachers 
Hear Beha and Whitney 


STRESS ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Express Appreciation for Splendid Work 
Being Done in Spreading Gospel of 
Safety Among Children 





Americans could save ten billion dol- 
lars annually if they organized their lives 
on a safe and efficient basis, according 
to James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters. Speaking 
on the economic cost of accidents and 
the value of accident prevention work 
in New York City, Mr. Beha addressed 
a capacity group of public school teach- 
ers in the Police Academy School for 
Safety Education on Monday. 

Albert W. Whitney, associate general 
manager of the Bureau, followed Mr. 
Beha with a lecture on how to teach 
safety in the schools. Both men assert- 
ed their appreciation of and faith in the 
work being done by school teachers in 
spreading the gospel of accident preven- 
tion. They repeated their talks on 
Wednesday to scores of teachers who 
were unable to gain admittance on Mon- 
day, at the request of the Police Acad- 
emy. : 

After quoting detailed statistics, Mr. 
Beha went on to prove that accidents are 
preventable. He declared that the Am- 
erican people are needlessly paying more 
for accidents than they pay for new 
cars. “The whole automobile industry 
and its subsidiaries,” he said, “are not 
doing as big a business as the repair 
shops, doctors, hospitals, nurses, under- 


takers, and lawyers in taking care of the . 


situation resulting from automobile ac- 
cidents.” Mr. Beha further declared that 
the reductions in fatalities and accidents 
in industry and remarkable record of 
railroad safety work prove that the situa- 
tion is controllable. 

One of the bright spots is the splendid 
work carried on among children, he said. 
Fewer children are killed every year 
while adult fatalities increase, he assert- 
ed, and he credited school teachers and 
others who influence children with the 
results obtained. Mr. Beha also de- 
scribed the Bureau’s work in supporting 
and directing the education division of 
the National Safety Council and the ef- 
forts of the Bureau’s conservation staff 
in promoting accident prevention. 

Mr. Whitney discussed philosophical 
and psychological approaches to safety 
education, declaring that the old truism 
governing the survival of the fittest had 
changed into the survival of the safest. 
He commented on the swift acceptance 
of the needs for safety instruction by the 
schools, saying, “While this is partly to 
be accounted for by our pressing needs, 
I am forced to believe that it is also be- 
cause the subject deals with matters and 
points of view that are fundamental in 
the life and development of the child.” 





Expect Only Nominal Casualty 
Losses in Earthquake Zone 


While it has been difficult to estimate 
the casualty insurance losses arising out 
of the southern California earthquake 
early reports indicate that they will be 
nominal for the most part. Plate glass 
breakage, however, particularly in Los 
Angeles where thousands of windows 
were destroyed, has given underwriters 
concern. How much of this was insured 
is hard to determine, but it is reported 
that premiums. in this line fell off con- 
siderably in California last year. Many 
property owners in the earthquake zone, 
it is felt, were caught without this much 
needed protection. : 

Some burglaty and theft losses are éx- 
pected because of looting, but they will 
not be heavy due to the strict police sur- 
veillance of the stricken zone. Losses 
under accident and health policies are 
still undetermined, local accident and 
health managers at Los Angeles being 
unable early this week to make estimates 
of their claims im these lines. 
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igher 
Rates For N. Y. Denied 


VAN SCHAICK GIVES DECISION 


Petition of Bureau For Increase on First 
$10,000 of Insurance Not Justified by 
State Experience, He Rules 





George S. Van Schaick, New York Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, has rendered 
two decisions relative to rating matters 
following departmental hearings. One 
decision rejects a proposal submitted by 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters which provided for an 
increase in bank robbery rates for the 
first $10,000 of insurance for banks locat- 
ed in New York. Under this decision, 
rendered late last week, the rejection of 
the Bureau’s proposal is made effective 
as of November 14, 1932, on which date 
it was submitted to the Department. 
Reasons For Rejection of Bank Robbery 

Increase 

In rejecting the Bureau’s proposed 
rates for bank robbery insurance the Su- 
perintendent pointed out that these rates, 
exclusive of the contemplated elimina- 
tion of discounts for protective features, 
would have produced an increase of 100% 
in the charge for the first $10,000 of in- 
surance in cities of 1,000 population and 
an increase of 66 2/3% in cities under 
1,000 population. In cities under 1,000 
population the rate for coverage under 
$10,000 would have been reduced 16 2/3%. 

Although the National Bureau was jus- 
tified in seeking the new rates, based on 
the experience in other territories and 
on the catastrophe hazard, the Superin- 
tendent pointed out that for New York 
State alone during the 1927-1931 period 
the loss ratio was 3% and that there had 
been no losses for policy years 1930 and 
1931. Because of this superior experience 
he felt compelled to reject the proposed 
new rates. 

The other decision of the Superintend- 
ent was in reference to the recent exam- 
ination of the Standard Accident by the 
Department. It was that some violations 
of rates and rules were due to negligence 
and not to wilful intent. He asked for a 
greater degree of care so that improper 
ratings may be avoided. The company 
was also asked to make its writing of 
automobile insurance conform with re- 
quirements of its manual rate filings. 


PRINT DR. STACK’S LECTURES 





National Bureau Publishes Child Safety 
Material For Schools; Many 
Photographs Used 
The success of the educational talks 
with lantern slides which Dr. Herbert J. 
Stack has been giving before school au- 
diences has been such that the Nationa! 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers has published the lectures in pam- 
phlet form, including the photographs 
from which the lantern slides were made. 

There are forty of these pictures. 

“Seeing Is Believing” is the title of the 
book, which is a safety primer of twenty- 
four pages. It is written in simple sen- 
tences for children. A short story goes 
with each picture, and all are designed 
to impress upon the youngsters the dan- 
gers of certain practices on roads and 
highways. There is also a series of verses 
telling about a Matchstick Hero, Socrate 
Simple. ' 

The booklet is intended for school use, 
especially for those institutions which 
have no projectors. 





MUST REPORT VA. ACCIDENTS 

A concentrated drive against motor ve- 
hicle operators in Virginia who fail to 
report accidents in which they are in- 
volved is being launched by the state 
motor vehicle division. The law, which 
officials say is being wilfully ignored in 
both rural and urban sections, requires 
that a report of every accident, involv- 
ing injury to any person or property 
damage to the extent of $10, must be 
filed with the police authorities within 
twenty-four hours by every operator in- 
volved 
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JANUARY TRAFFIC DEATHS 





Big Decline in Fatalities in 180 Big Cities 
But States Just About Keep Even 
with 1932 Record 
The automobile death toll from traffic 
accidents continued to drop in January 
according to National Safety Council 
statistics but the improvement was chief- 
ly shown in large cities as fifteen entire 
states just about held their own with the 

same month of 1932. 

About 180 cities showed a 22% drop 
in fatalities from 639 deaths in January, 
1932, to 498 in January, 1933. However, 
in the fifteen states reporting, which 
have a population of 33,000,000, there 
were 534 deaths this January compared 
with 536 a year ago. 

\ combined summary of state reports, 
plus reports from cities not in those 
states, showed a 13% drop between the 
two vears, this change being based on a 
population exceeding 58,000,000. There 
were about 2,490 deaths in January, 1932, 
in the entire country and this percent- 
age decline, according to the National 
Sfetv Council, means that there were 
approximately 2,200 in January, 1933. 

Ten cities over 100.000 population went 
through January without a single motor 
vehicle fatality. The largest of these 
was Grand Rapids. 


Comp. Premiums Held 
To Be Preferred Claim 


U. S. SUPREME COURT RULING 





Globe Indemnity’s Position Upheld in Its 
Case Against Bankrupt Inland Dredg- 
ing Corp. for Premiums Due 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States last week affirmed the judgment 
of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals that premiums for workmen’s 
compensation insurance constitute a 
preferred claim, thus upholding the 
Globe Indemnity in its case against the 
Inland Dredging Corp. The facts in the 
case are as follows: 

The Inland Dredging Corp. went into 
bankruptcy owing the Globe Indemnity 
$1,526 for compensation premiums. The 
Globe claimed priority as a creditor by 
reason of section 130 of the New York 
compensation law, which became effec- 
tive in April, 1931, declaring that com- 
pensation premiums shall be regarded as 
preferred claims. This claim for pri- 
ority was denied by the referee and his 
decision in the matter was affirmed by 
the district court of the United States 
who declared that the premiums had ac- 
crued prior to the enactment of section 
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130 and that the statute was not retro. 
active. 

The Globe then took an anpeal to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
which reversed the district court’s ruling 
and allowed the claim. The trustee then 
applied to the Supreme Court of the 
United States for a writ of certiorari and 
filed his petition and brief in its sup- 
port whereupon the Globe filed an op- 
posing brief. In denying the trustee's 
petition the Supreme Court has thus up- 
held the Globe Indemnity’s position that 
its claim for premiums owed by the In- 
land Dredging Corp. is entitled to pri- 
ority. 

EQUIP POLICE WITH CAMERAS 

The traffic police of Berlin stationed 
in heavily congested have been 
equipped with cameras so that in case 
of accidents, particularly auto smash-ups, 
pictures can be taken on the spot by 
impartial and trained third parties. — 
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The Sign of Good Casualty Insurance 
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New Jersey Casualty-Surety Figures for 1932 





American Credit ete 











et Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Credit ..-seereerreeeeees $36,583 $27,258 
TOTALS ..---eesees $36,583 $27,258 

American Mutual Liability 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Auto Liability ..--..+-++- $210,152 $73,197 
Other Liability .....---- 23,316 2,24 
Workmen’s Comp. 443,356 291,273 
Plate Glass ...--++++-+e> De winemaned 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 60,934 14,999 
Auto Collision .....-.--- 5,812 1,600 

Other Prop. Damage & 
(| 544 154 
SOTAES. oisivncceves $744,134 $383,472 
American Motorists 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Accident ...--++eeeeeeeee $40 $51 
Auto. Liability .......... 58,149 15,093 
Other Liability .......... —1,041 484 
Workmen’s Compensation. —845 7.254 
Auto, Prop. Damage..... 17,630 5,452 
Auto. Collision .......... 1,187 374 

Other Prop. Damage & 

CE, ore ee eend eee ee sies , Mo ee 
TOTRES cc0:0 $75,115 $28,708 


American Policyholders’ of Boston 

















Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
eS: eee $27,021 $427 
Other Liability .......... Serer er 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 10,738 899 
Ante, COMIGOR occcccesce ae 
| ere $37,855 $1,326 

Belt Casualty 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Auto. Liability ......... $5,565 $6,624 
PRT 119 28 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 2,106 1,106 
Auto. Collision ......... 1,546 72 
TOME. <cnarivesen $9,336 $7,830 

Central West Casualty 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Rate, Limby .ncccccses $1,281 $3,359 
Other Liability .......... 181 550 
Workmen’s Compensation. 8,999 992 
DE cctaacoeine koans 151 379 
DE ica ac-aa pane re 
DE tcntancndceae-seewe oe ésanacen 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 289 634 

Other Prop. Damage & 
GR  a6is+-ccensearseee a Aaaeeees 
po rere $11,839 $5,914 
Citizens Casualty 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Ret. TAD 6 0:0:0:0-0:00 0 $34,280 $5,398 
Oiler Lise 6 oscccsesc 95 —2 
Workmen’s Compensation. e meer 
a eee |: Bret rr ye 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 10,993 3,133 
Rate, Collision 2.2.0.0. 375 236 
ten $47,192 $8,765 

Concord Casualty & Surety 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid 
Auto. Liability ......... $67,747 $43,228 
Other Liability ......... 6,568 1,898 
Workmen’s Compensation. 15,419 9,151 
Sa ee SS Breer 
| A en SrA 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 23,727 11,536 
Auto, Collision .......... 752 2,413 
i $147,220 $68,226 


Consolidated Indemnity & Ins. Co. 
Net Net Losses 











: Premiums Paid 
Auto, Liability .6.c006< $981,720 $118,190 
Other Liability ......... 34,914 2,398 
Workmen’s Compensation. 79,175 25,984 
PR EE EE —1,593 83 
_ _ eee ree 2,110 46,853 
MINN cos sispincecowc ae 9,872 1,452 
.  _ erases 4,749 1,205 
Steam Boiler ............ a 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 375,799 47,645 
Auto. Collision se 5,111 1,642 

Other Prop. Damage & 
NT Sideepcandaeuuaa MO - xasctace 
MORES oc iscacans $1,492,365 $245,452 
Continental Assurance 

Net Net Losses 

bs Premiums Paid 
Non-Can. A. & H........ $2,491 $403 
Ct a 2,491 $403 

Exchange Mutual Indemnity 

Net Net Losses 

bs 2 Premiums Paid 
Auto. ne Day -sesenens 
Other Liability .......... one 
orkmen’s Compensation. 3,021 1,079 
iO Es. Se f wieeaweais 
Auto. Collision .......... PE ‘enawatgnn 
cd re $5,453 $1,079 


Federal Life & Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
$12,461 


26,734 
$26,734 $12,461 


Accident and Health 











(Continued From Last Week) 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity General Indemnity 














Net Net Losses Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid _ Premiums 7 
: SE eee —$45 25 
ll le “= $11 “Auto. Liability 222222222. —14,203 26,420 
Auto. Liability 2.121212! rT > renee alec a ioe 
Other Liability .......... 13,885 ee Me ernst ere andes 337 2.986 
Workmen’s Compensation. 25,448 28,960 Plat fn «ess het il te it < 45 "779 
Fidelity ....-......6...0. 4,867 ee teers aie 6 
aes’ Giese Does Cee ae mee "T3990 Auto. Prop. Damage..... —5,310 9,219 
Burglary ...02022.22.01114)679 451g | See. Seeien .....---.. rs = 

Auto. Prop. Damage..... 15,059 10,380 — Prop. Damage & 
Auto. Collision .......... 947 >: dileahiebbhipbipntteeadaaia ss : 
Other Prop. Damage & Fo. it tt ereeeeeececceess 20 84 
BP oS eons NI 7386 11 WE ete tiw nee ee sama ——@ G00 iseneees 
eye — | ee —$28,619 $41,423 
ES a sveacneks 120,85 5,418 : 
2 é $ 33 $85,41 General Reinsurance Corp. 
First Reinsurance of Hartford Net Net I 

e ave Asses 

Net Net Losses : Premiums Paid 
Premiums Paid PI oe iteunteos ciness $14,393 $9,286 
Accident Pindecaasau cunts $1 1,338 $33,448 pew ae ee yee ies 

ee era 1,99( d “Can. fi. & : F027 ’ 
Non-Can. A. & H....... 287 38 Auto. Liability .... 323,912 82,685 
Auto. Liability .......... LS gn Other Liability ......... 17,674 5,960 
Other Liability .......... Ee aaa Compensation. —_17,400 6,423 
heer Faas ines MTR corte suas cloe.s 13,472 4,168 
— oo OU CU Be 5136 271373 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... ee Plate Glass ........+..+- —23 466 
Other Prop. Damage & amg erase cessnk ae 4,066 2,026 
WK as ruisuceeesycce Oakes Steam Boiler ........--.. OD seven eee 
yo mage and Mach....... —23 PAGE STES 
ee : uto. Prop. Damage..... 142 1,834 
DUO: ce Siw awreweae $21,512 $35,476 Rate. COG. «66cccicss —B = ncscesce 








Other Prop. Damage & 
DS aie Grameen eeaaeuh a 765 3 
SEE Kasbbavecaneciausus Se iainaene 
TORRES 6c55s08ss00 $407,722 $179,481 
Guardian Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
DO ceva seas vieveawe $61 $587 
Auto. Liability .......... 35,820 43,081 
Other Liability .......... —115 535 
Workmen’s Compensation. 12 926 
| A ace 263 77 
SOTO vcccvcveccccvcceve 110 —492 
PE GOR: ccaxnccnpsees eounane —40 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 14,920 12,194 
Auto. Collision ....csecse 114 371 
TOTALS $51,185 $57,239 
Hartford Accident 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
SO as ckaenGanese $24,951 $3,994 
ON re ee 4,397 2,691 
Auto. Liability ......... 678,532 423,907 
Other LASWRy § <cscccess 146,189 47,854 
Workmen’s Compensation. 404,025 356,591 
POE evaded snceweouen 105,867 48,021 
DE: cacdeneteseuteaus 39,925 31,395 
ere 24,676 4,733 
DET ncccc00snseoees 59,131 20,566 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 208,115 76,617 
Dee. CORR 6 c:26c0s a0 21,372 6,193 
Other Prop. Damage & 














ASSETS 


a eee eb ngaee ean 
Government, State and Municipal Bonds....................... 
Railroad, Public Utility and Other Bonds....................... 
Railroad and Public Utility Stocks..........................05. 
I ha ns cae ela gra ewe and Wi ebok Penal ideal od oo we 
i ia lia ere ee a ee 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days).......... 
le ae a wah aig ate Seas kas ieee eared 
ey I, ss, wk nig minnie Kec kwwela odaen hmeices 
Accrued Interest, Collateral Loans and Other Assets........... 

PN cin rsnancnnehsaanddenecsecsuuenss 

LIABILITIES 

ne Waekeeee Nahe wwebheesahalere 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums....................02+-0000es 
Reserve for Commissions on Uncollected Premiums........... 
Reserve for Taxes and Sundry Accounts....................-. 
Contingency Reserve .................. 0c. cece eee ceees 


EE, ence sb cts Gel nthe Vekek ay dkeeb eae nani 


a ac aids chan le ee a ae 
I CED We NB iig 5 oe ccc eee tc cen ccascens 


Surplus to Policyholders..................... 
TOTAL 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 





Transacts Business Throughout the 
and Writes 





Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1932 


$ 719,264.07 
2,658,166.54 
4,692,345.60 
2,327,752.00 
2,117,100.00 

163,588.00 
1,863,832.53 
1,193,858.14 

154,776.00 

532,727.87 


$16,423,410.75 





$4,506,172.97 
3,966,077.22 
403,410.69 
266,572.45 
1,281,186.42 


$10,423,410.75 


$4,000,000.00 


2,000,000.00 
—_——- 6,000,000.00 





$16,423,410.75 





130 WILLIAM STREET 


Under Management of WALLACE J. FALVEY, Vice-President 


United States 


FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS & CASUALTY INSURANCE 
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New Jersey Casualty-Surety Figures NN. Y. Emergency Bill Would Delay 
Execution of Judgments for 90 Day: 





Coll 5,574 508 

RIUO BORG oc sctcarcucnes aoe cere 

FOTAES. cevsvcvctss $1,722,860 $1,023,070 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity 

Net Net Losses 

Premiums Paid _ 

Auto. Liability .......... $41,056 $13,635 

Other Liability ...... Looe 3,279 430 

Workmen’s Compensation. 48,114 21,209 

Auto, Prop. Damage..... 14,426 3,175 

TOT ARE 00seceaenue $106,875 $38,449 
International Re-Insurance 

















Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
EE eke eneeews $25,956 —$2,350 
EE. cdvanesceetineuns 5,301 —340 
Auto. Liability .......0.% 518,061 114,046 
Other Liability ......... 70,375 12,153 
Workmen’s Compensation. 82,751 60,722 
Nee 20,984 —28 
Surety eb seekniaké-nene —86,632 295,618 
Piste GEOGS cc cccivossvce 27,246 6,713 
eee Pree rrr reece 15,882 2,183 
Seeam Boiler ...cccccsse or iseaucee 
Engine and Mach. ...... —119 wa eveees 
Auto, Prop. Damage..... 99,135 23,362 
Avto. Collision ......... 4,165 1,455 
Other Prop. Damage & . 
Cee cid eeedeawecenen 2,321 $ 
EE snecsunuseeedsess 7,502 11,820 
TOTALS ccvccsscscs $793,048 $525,173 
Liberty Mutual 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident 2. cccccesecccvee 117 tense ss 
Auto. Liability .......... 399,184 120,130 
Other Liability ......... _50,000 12,357 
Workmen’s Compensation. 557,030 285,503 
Pinte GEASS ccccccctcccces bs 184 ey 56 
DEES a ceeins F050 50% 7,779 2,938 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 105,416 28,690 
Auto, Collision ......... 3,214 2,995 
Other Prop. Damage & 
COE “ddcvcdkecesuctenes 2,465 399 
TOTALS ccccnccssxs $1,125,389 $453,068 
Lloyds Ins. Co. of America 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
RamGess cccvcecocevenere $1,031 $639 
DA  dcttwevanenewaecnes s 142 210 
Auto. Liability .......... 2§ 6,842 140,752 
Other Liability .......... 21,532 9,614 
Workmen’s Compensation. 55,471 42,703 
PE annctenecuceous es 1,447 _ 557 
BPG coccccasevessesvee 4,013 27,991 
Pinte Gines cs cccccccecs 39,305 12,042 
DM, ce peictieeswenees 4,083 2 342 
Seeoam Boiler ..cccccccere 2,112 725 
Engine and Mach....... _ 386 «eee. ss 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 53,049 38,208 
Auto, Collision .......... 2,852 3,084 
Other Prop. Damage & 
REED cccseccarevdervins 384 1,950 
Water Damage .......... —aS 8 xasweeen 
TOTALS v0 cccernaez $472,638 $280,817 
London Guar. & Accident 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Decides ..ccccvccecscecs $14,794 $2,358 
DOOM bance cewatens ces 628 952 
Auto, Liability .......... 166,351 101,865 
Other Liability .......... 33,152 15,106 
Workmen’s Compensation. 61,7 " 54,910 
Fea oe eee .* 
Plate Glass ...cccccceess 6,599 2,458 
DENTE cs cckcencensannes 10,577 3,472 
Steam Boiler ..........++:; ye 465 
Engine and Mach....... 3210 we eee ees 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 48,503 23,132 
ee FE 4,244 2,012 
Other Prop. Damage & i 
oS rere 1,005 437 
Credit or Sprinkler...... 4,375 12,356 
TOTALS vsccccssevs $355,768 $219,523 
London & Lancashire Indemnity 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
ree 12 1,319 
OS eae  @arrcee sss 
Auto. Liability ...cccccacs 102,725 107,857 
Other Liability .......... 13,981 8,120 
Workmen’s Compensation. 34,086 32,598 
EE cc we meaniewewae 6,084 10 
BONG cicctocasrsceevece 3,491 460 
Peete GHeGe vcccecodcecses 4,051 1,105 
DONG cccccsccsbaveers 7,934 9234 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 26,649 1,720 
Auto. Collision ......... ‘ 3,781 1,319 
Other Prop. Damage z 
ee ; tepemeegpew nee 32 37 
WEITERE. ciiavavedas $207,425 $175,779 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums hy: ‘ 
Accident ........eeeeeeee $3,888 2,048 
Auto. Liability .......... 326,814 146,713 
Other Liability ........ ‘ 44,816 9,077 
Workmen’s Compensation. 192,631 141,169 
Diete GES cpcciicsceee se 1,597 636 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 102,816 36,815 
Auto, Collision .......... 8,470 5,097 
Other Prop. Damage & 
COE. capedstausecsceeee 1,764 409 
Dl) re $682,796 $341,964 


Manufacturer’s Casualty of Philadelphia 


Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Auto. Liability ......... $136,949 $70,542 


Other Liability ......... 3,319 71 
Workmen’s Compensation. 52,573 39,414 
Auto. Prop. Damage... .. 40,311 13,502 
Auto. Collision ......... 2,411 1,508 
Other Prop. Damage & 
ML) -Wenehene cease eas ee 8 setae 
po | eee $235,740 $125,037 


Massachusetts Accident 
Ne Net Losses 








Premiums Paid 
Accident and Health..... $32,087 $19,518 
Non-Can. A. & H........ 37,987 16.949 
WIPED ib cinciskous $70,074 $36,467 
Massachusetts Protective Assn. 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Accident and Health..... $14,206 $10,766 
Non-Can. A. & H....... 161,927 87,127 
TOTEM sa csdvncens $176,133 $97,893 
Merchants Mutual Casualty 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid | 
Hato, Liability ...csccss $36,132 $12,253 
Other Liability ......... . Meee .: 
Workmen’s Compensation. —1,224 6,970 
Peete GROD . caus aascvdces Ri. 181 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 10,506 3,438 
Auto. Collision ......... 425 150 
TOEARS  scincecvcss $45,926 $22,992 
Missouri State Life . 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
Rartdeet 66ici cvrcceceses $5,100 $1,318 
Perr 1,770 2,068 
TOTALS .ccccvcsses $6,870 $3,386 
Monarch Life ; 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
_ Sra 
Accident and Health..... $5,291 yee 
Non-Can. A. & H......-- 56,821 23,277 
TOTALS. .ccascseces $62,112 $25,944 
Motor Club Insurance Co. of N. 3. 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid * 
Auto. Liability ........-- eg e 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... m 
¢ 779 
POTARS ccccsntvess $42,721 
Mutual Boiler of Boston _ 
Net Net T.osses 
Premiums Paid _ 
$11.7 $125 
Steam Boiler .......-++-> $1 1,700 
Engine and Mach... 5,195 1,904 
FOTAES ociccscceuss $16,895 $2,029 
National Casualty : 
Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid 
7 > 05S 
Accident and Health..... $27,669 #13, 2¢ 
Auto. Liability .......--- 13,477 ate 
Other Liability ......--- 86 bet 
Workmen’s Compensation. 6 ind 32 
Fidelity .......ceeceesees os Laman 
GCSE « ccscvcccvassasees 2120 ss eese 
Plate Glass .....-+-++++: = 0 
Burglary .....-+--+++eees: : 4 an wes : 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 5,15: #3 
Auto. Collision .....-.+-+- . 174 
Other Prop. Damage & 
CO cbcssevicorvasoee 38 n 
TOTALS coccsceseus $59,874 $28,742 
National Grange Mutual Liability 
Net Net 7 osses 
Premiums Paid 
fz $279 
Auto. Liability .......--- err eo 
Auto. Prop. Damage. 1,618 
Auto. Collision ......---- 118 _abaeeees 
$7,434 $535 


TOTALS ......-:-;-: 


National Surety : 
Net Net T osses 


Premiums ao 
. ity $223,691 $73,300 
Pidelity --+--reeeeceresss Mopage 132.546 
Plate Glass errr TT secs wane 
3 VIATV wee eeeereeeeeeee ) ° 0 . ° - 
hs gs SAI 36,116 41467 
| “$500,503 $285,614 

" Century Casualty 

_ Net Net T osses 
Premiums ig 

Plate Glass ....+--++-+++> $7,877 us $3,5 
WOT OE,  cicvanscvtze $7,877 $3,534 


rsey Manufacturers Casualty 
en pe Net Net Losses 


Premiums . — 
iabili $626,653 $461,606 
Auto. Liability ....---+-+ $ — as 


Other Liability : 
Workmen’s Compensation. 1,519,910 


1,018,313 


$2,211,759 $1,516,232 


TOTALS p00 eee el a 
or asua 
o Net Net Losses 
Premiums Paid ' 
Auto. Liability .......++- ag ot $1 ye 
Other Liability .....- see 19,44 8 hen 
Workmen’s Compensation. 15,3 5 oe 
Fidelity .ccccccccvescoce 22,265 453 
EE a cicnvstarees cesses 7,465 6.636 
Plate Glass ......+--+++% eg yt 
Burglary ....-.+eeeeseees ¢ onane 
Auto. Prop. Damage..... 28, 77 +y- “ 
Auto. Collision ........+-- 1,165 ,626 
Other Prop. Damage & . 
Ce. dence su sescadeeees 140 23 
TOTALS cccccnccese $216,911 $178,608 


Concluded Next Week) 


(To Be 


In an effort to relieve casualty and 
surety companies doing business in New 
York of immediate embarrassment be- 
cause their funds have been tied up in 
the banks Alexander H. Garnjost, Re- 
publican of Yonkers and chairman of the 
assembly insurance committee, last week 
introduced an emergency bill in the lower 
house which would delay the execution 
of final judgments against such compan- 
ies for ninety days. The bill, however, 
would not apply to compensation awards. 

\mending chapter 33 of the laws of 
1909 by adding new section 109-b, the 
bill was introduced by Mr. Garnjost as 
“a measure of emergency” to be in force 
for a period of one year from the date 
it became effective unless the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance shall sooner by a 
written declaration “declare that in his 
opinion the emergency is at an end.” The 
Suverintendent was empowered to make 


Cornelius Talk 


(Continued from Page 34) 


of approximately 20%, amounting for 
each year to a sum well in excess of $20,- 
000,000. It is interesting to note that 
this underwriting loss was brought about 
by reason of the fact that the loss and 
loss expense was 84.5% of earned pre- 
mium. The expenses aside from the ad- 
justment expense included in the percent- 
age just mentioned amounted to 34.5%, 
of which 17.5% was commissions. The 
remaining 17% was made up as follows: 


General Administration........... 9% 
WE Ahn eics oe eainnasnarr enews e 2.5 
Inspection & Bureau............. 3.5 
EE Se anawessv ade ceedeecienaaae 2.0 


Of these expenses taxes are fixed, and 
inspection, which is a service to the in- 
sured, is down to a minimum consistent 
with service obligations. If Home Office 
administration, which includes all other 
expenses Save acquisition and audit, were 
entirely eliminated, the companies would 
still have suffered an underwriting loss 
of 10%. 

“It is most important to emphasize that 
this underwriting loss has been mounting 
year by year and is by no means, as is 
supposed by many, a result of the depres- 
sion. True, it has been rendered more 
acute by present economic conditions, but 
quite aside from the depression would 
have been unbearable. The present sit- 
uation is an absolutely impossible one. 
It is only a question of time, and a rela- 
tively brief time, when some very radical 
corrective action must be taken or the 
stock companies must retire from the 
compensation business. The issue is one 
which at the present time is giving the 
utmost concern to all casualty executives 
but as yet it has been impossible to agree 
upon any effective remedial action. 


Sees Need of Change in Present Credit 
System 


“In my opinion it will also be necessary 
to make a very radical change in the 
present unjustifiable credit system under 
which, on a line which is producing a 
staggering underwriting loss, the com- 
panies are permitting sixty day flat can- 
cellation and assuming a very substantial 
obligation for which they never receive 
one dollar of premium. A clothing mer- 
chant who permitted a customer to wear 
a suit of clothes for sixty days and then 
return it without obligation if he so de- 
sired would be considered insane, but 
that is exactly what we are doing under 
our present credit system. The same ar- 
gument is, of course, applicable to various 
other lines of insurance, but when it 
comes to a line like compensation it must 
be obvious to every thinking person that 
it is up to the industry to immediately 
eliminate this entirely indefensible prac- 
tice and put the business on a cash basis. 

“T think also that it would be possible 
for the companies by the setting up of 


this declaration in his discretion at suc 
time as he deemed proper. 

New section 109-b reads: “From ti 
date this act takes effect execution sha’ 
not be issued or enforced upon a fn. 
judgment, not otherwise stayed, hereto. 
fore or hereafter docketed within this 
state, against the property of an insur 
ance corporation organized and doin, 
business under the laws of the state of 
New York, or licensed to do busines 
within the state, as a surety and (o; 
casualty corporation, and having issye, 
to it and in force a certificate of soly 
ency from the Superintendent of Ingur- 
ance of the state of New York, unti 
ninety days have elapsed after the Orig- 
inal docketing of said judgment. This 
section shall not apply to liabilities jp. 
curred by such corporations under the 
provisions of the workmen’s compensa. 
tion law.” 


some sort of a pool to handle this par- 
ticular line for all companies, in some. 
what the same manner that certain haz- 
ardous lines are handled by the fire com- 
panies, to make some reduction in the 
aggregate cost of certain important sery- 
ice functions. 

“It is my opinion that it is incumbent 
upon the stock companies to immediately 
take action along the lines just indicated, 
and having done so to resort to legal 
action in every jurisdiction which fails to 
approve rates which, after allowance for 
the economies thus effected, would be ad- 
equate, It is further my opinion that if 
all these things were done it would be 
possible as a practical proposition to come 
close to breaking even on the business. 
However, the very character of the busi- 
ness is such that none of us, whether 
companies or producers, can expect to 
make any money out of the line, and at 
the best it must be considered as an ac- 
commodation line written only as a nec- 
essary incident to the general casualty 
business.” 





LECTURE SERIES POPULAR 


Nearly 4,000 Attended Royal-Liverpool 

Meetings Recently Completed; More 

Extended Program Next Year 

Nearly 4,000 including producers and 
company employes attended the recently 
completed series of fifteen lectures con- 
ducted by the companies in the Royal- 
Liverpool group on the various classes of 
insurance. The first series of ten meet- 
ings, sponsored by the Eagle and Royal 
Indemnity companies, was devoted to 
miscellaneous public liability and prop- 
erty damage, boiler and machinery and 
workmen’s compensation. A_ consider- 
able number of the lectures in this 
group were given by T. Y. Beams, com- 
pensation and liability manager. 

The second series of five meetings was 
devoted to automobile fire and _ theft, 
collision, cargo and liability and prop- 
erty damage coverages. It was spon- 
sored by the two indemnity companies 
and their affiliated fire companies. The 
meetings generally provided for a forty- 
five minute lecture followed bv a fifteen 
minute question and answer period. In 
addition printed questionnaires, informa- 
tive data, policy and endorsement forms 
were distributed and analytical and sta- 
tistical charts displayed. An average ol 
260 attended each meeting and it is est! 
mated that nearly 300 questions were 
asked and answered. , 

In view of the interest and enthusiasm 
aroused a more extended and compre 
hensive program is being planned by the 
Royal-Liverpool companies for next fall 
and winter. 


CHANGES FIRM NAME 
The Ford-Modnett agency of Martins- 
ville, Va., by charter amendment, has 
changed its name to the Ford Insurance 
Agency, Inc. H. A. Ford is president 
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